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THE BATTLE OF MORTIMER’S CROSS, 


Many readers will remember that S 

has described the scene of this battle in ‘3 
Henry VI,’ Act IL, and alluded to the pheno- 
menon of the parhelion, or mock sun, appearing, 
taking the form of three suns. The old chro- 
nicler Holinshed has also an allusion to this 
circumstance, “ At which tyme the son a some 
write) appeared to the Earle of Marche like three 
sunnes, and sodainely joyned altogither in one.” 
Whether the parhelion really did take this form 
may be doubted, but it is a fact that the Earl of 
March, afterwards Edward IV., bore as his device 
the sun in his splendour. The phenomenon was 
regarded by him as a good omen of success, and it 
is curious to note that the sun appearing and dis- 
pelling the fog on the morning of the battle of 
Austerlitz nearly four hundred years afterwards 
was hailed by Napoleon Bonaparte as a similar 
goodomen. “The sun of Austerlitz ” into 
& proverb in the days of the Empire. Shakspeare 
causes the news of the defeat and death of his 
father, Richard, Duke of York, to reach him at 
Mortimer’s Cross when preparing for the battle. 
is, however, cannot be correct, as he must have 
obtained the intelligence much earlier, as the battle 
of Wakefield was fought on Dec. 31, 1460, and 
that at Mortimer’s on Oandlemas Day, 
Feb, 2, 1461. Some messenger, “bloody with 


spurring, fiery red with haste,” must have arrived 
with the terrible news long before. 

Mortimer’s Cross at the present time is not a 
village or hamlet, but merely a little inn at the 
junction of some cross roads in the parish of 
Aymestrey, in Herefordshire, and not far distant 
flows the river Lugg. There may have been at 
some distant time, and perhaps was when the 
battle was fought in the Wars of the Roses, a 
stone cross actually in existence on this spot, but 
it has long since disappeared. The surrounding 
country is remarkably picturesque. It is not far 
from the Welsh borders, or marches as they are 
termed, over which the Mortimers ruled with 

werful sway for many years as Lord Marchers. 
Baward IV. bore the title of Earl of March, as 
it will be remembered; Jack Oade, in his rebel- 
lion, ten years before this battle, ¢.¢., in 1450, 
assumed the title of Mortimer, “ And now hence- 
forward it shall be treason for any that calls me 
other than Lord Mortimer” (‘2 Henry VI.,’ IV. 


vi.). 
The place at which the battle took place, locally 
in the parish of Kingsland, is perhaps a mile and a 
uarter nearer Leominster. There Edward attacked 
e Lancastrian troops, and, after a severe 
struggle, completely routed them. About 3,800 of 
them were slain. Edward, flushed with success, 


in com with the Earl of Warwick, whom he 
had joined at Chipping Norton, proceeded to 
London, where he was proclaimed King of Eng- 


land. A pedestal or monument erected in 
1799—so the inscription upon it records—com- 
memorates this battle. It is too long for in- 
sertion, and some portions of it are not strictly 
accurate. For instance, Edward IV. is styled 
Mortimer, instead of Plantagenet, and it is said to 
have been the decisive battle which fixed Edward 
IV. on the throne of England. This could not 
have been the case, for the battle of Mortimer’s 
Cross did not equal in importance or in loss 
of life that of Towton,* fought on Palm Sunday, 
March 29, 1461, in the same year, the greatest 
battle ever fought on English soil 7 
Hastings, or Senlac, as it is now usually term 

At Towton it is said that 60,000 Lancastrians 
fought against 40,000 Yorkists, and 60,000 of the 
combatants were slain. At Towton the Lancas- 
trians, no doubt confident in their superior numbers, 
took up a very dangerous position in case of defeat, 
just near the spot where the brook Cock runs into 
the Wharfe. And through it they were driven in 
such numbers that the conquering Yorkists walked 
over on the bodies of the slain. The importance of 
the battle of Mortimer’s Cross consists in this: that 


* I have visited the field of Towton, near Tadcaster, 
in Yorkshire, five times, that of Mortimer’s Cross three 
times. Towton is in the parish of Saxton, and no great 
distance from Church Tenton Junction on the London 
and North-Western Railway. 
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had a defeat supervened to the Yorkists so soon after 
that sustained at Wakefield, their power would 
have been effectually crushed, and if Edward had 
not fallen in the battle he would have died by the 
hands of the executioner. No ordinary person 
could he have been to have commanded in chiet at 
such battles as Mortimer’s Cross and Towton Field 
at the early age of a 

Leaving the battle-field and by the before- 

~* inn “ Mortimer’s 

,” past the old ch and pretty vicarage at 
Aymeshey, where in former years L. E. L. used to 
visit her uncle the vicar, at the distance of about 
four miles are the ruins of Wigmore Castle. This 
was in feudal times the principal residence of the 
Mortimers and of Richard, Duke of York, who fell 
at Wakefield. Only some of the outside walls re- 
main of this once powerful stronghold, covered 
with ivy, and the moat is nearly perfect. The 
view from the ruins is fine—over a rich and fertile 
country bounded by the Welsh hills. Close at 
hand are the little village and church of Wigmore, 
a not very interesting structure. 

North-west of Wigmore, as the crow flies, is 
Brampton Brian, with its ruined castle, once the 
home of the Harleys, almost demolished in 1643 
during the great Civil War. In the church is 
buried the statesman Robert Harley, the Lord 
High Treasurer of England, ennobled by Queen 
Anne in 1711 by the time-honoured titles of 
Earl of Oxford and Mortimer and Baron Harley 
of Wigmore. He died in 1724, and Humphrey 
Wanley has thus chronicled his death:— 

“lst May, 1724. To-day, about ten of the clock, it 
pons Almighty God to call to his mercy, out of this 

blesome world, the Right Honourable Robert, Earl 
of Oxford, the founder of this library, who had 
been to me a munificent patron, and my most kind 
gracious lord and master.” 
The title became extinct nearly forty years ago by 
the death of the sixth Earl of Oxford. Why has 
it never been revived; and why is Oxford without 
its earl ? 

The noble family of De Vere, which preceded 
that of Harley in the title of Oxford, gave a suc- 
cession of twenty earls to Oxford from the days of 
Stephen to those of William III., when it became 
extinct by the death of Aubrey De Vere, who is 
buried in Westminster Abbey. He raised and com- 
manded the regiment formerly known as the Ox- 
ford Blues at the battle of the Boyne, and is styled 

Macaulay “the noblest subject in England.” 

same writer has a fine digression concerning 
the antiquity and importance of the De Veres, 
almost rivalling in interest that which Gibbon has 
inserted in his ‘Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire’ concerning the family of Courtenay. The 
bearings and badge of De Vere, a mullet argent, 
may yet be seen on many a font and church tower 
in East Anglia. oun Pickrorp, M.A. 
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SHAKSPEARIANA, 


Tar or raz Eprrion 1x ‘ Mza- 
SURE FoR Measvre.’—I. i. ll. 8-11:— 
Th more remains, 

#But that to your sufficiency 
+ + + « « « &s your worth is able, 

And let them work. 
The Globe suspects a hiatus, which different 
editors have variously supplied. Their attempts 
remind one of the clumsy arm restored to the 
Laocoon, and the clumsy hand given to the A 
In my belief there is no hiatus. Slight emenda- 
tion brings out both perfect measure and 
sense, I read thus :— 

Then more rib T able, 

And let them 
“But” stands for “ but that,” as in ‘2 Henry IV.,’ 


IV. ii. 22 
O who shall believe 
But you misuse the reverence of your place. 
** Able” is a transitive verb, as in ‘King Lear, 
IV. vi. 171 :— 

None does offend, none, I say, none : I'll able ‘em. 

The young duke, having repudiated the idea of 
offering advice to one who was as much his superior 
in wisdom as in age, adds :— 

“Nothing is required but that I invest in autho- 
rity equal to your worth, and, by my withdrawal, leave 
your power and merit combined free scope to operate,” 

I. iii. 40-43 :-— 

I have on A 

Who map, in the on ush of my name, strike home, 

'o do in slander, 
Perhaps no other passage in S! has been 
subjected to a more furious onslaught on the part 
of the critics than the line and a half to which the 
obelus here directs attention. No fewer than seven 
out of the twelve words have been subjected to 
varied emendation. As I leave the text intact, it 
is necessary to defend it almost word by word. 

1. “My nature” is a periphrasis for “ myself,” 
just as in ‘ King Lear,’ I. ii. 195 :-— 

A brother noble, 
Whose nature is so far far from doing harm 
That he suspects none. 
** Whose nature” is a periphrasis for “ who.” 

N.B.—The affords incidental 
proof that those critics who substitute “it” for 

‘in,” rding “it” as referring to “ nature,” have 
erred. Shakspeare would have written not “it,” 
but “ me.” 

2. In ‘Richard II.,’ V. vi. 34, Bolingbroke, on 
being informed by Exton of the murder of the 

Says 

Exton, I thank thee not; for thou hast wrought 
A deed of slander with thy fatal hand 

Upon my head and all this famous land. 


“A deed of slander”=“a deed which will bring 
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reproach.” So here “to do in slander”=“to act 
so as to incur reproach.” Shakspeare sometimes 
uses “do” where we should use “act”—e.g., 
* Merchant of Venice,’ I. ii. 13 :— 

“Tf to do were as easy as to know what were good to 
do, chapels had been churches.” 

“In” need present no difficulty. Of. IV. iii. 
166 

“Sir, the Duke is marvellous little beholding to 
reports; the best is, he lives not ix them,” oom 

So much for defence of the text, and now for com- 
ment, this: From one of Angelo’s stern disposi- 
tion severity in judgment would be expected, and, 
as inflicted by him, punishment would seem natural. 
Not so with the duke. To his mild nature the in- 
fliction of punishment would have been painful, 
and he should, besides, have incurred the just re- 
— of punishing what he had long permitted. 

refore he lent to Angelo his “name” (his 

authority), while his “nature” (he himself) kept 
aloof. Angelo could do without censure what if 
done by himself would have been done ‘in 
slander,” would have borne the aspeot of tyrannical 


Here the First Folio has turned informer, and 
guided me to the detection of its own error. Its 
spelling is “justice ceizes.” Ce, the two final 
letters of “‘ justice,” have been re by mistake, 
and ézes (from similarity in sound) has usurped the 
place of eyes. Correcting these errors, and rightly 
dividing the lines, I present the passage thus :— 
What's open made 

To justice, justice eyes: what know the laws 

That thieves do pass on thieves ? 

I think I am warranted to believe that in this 
speare penned, to hope ng it is 
forgotten who did him this humble and loving 
service, what I have now given as his will be 
found not among various readings, but where it 
should have ever been, in the text itself. 

IL i. 39 :-— 

run from brakes of ice, and answer none 
some condemned for a fault alone, 
I adopt, with full conviction, Malone’s emenda- 
tion, “Some run from brakes of vice.” My reasons 
for doing so are :— 

1. It is indubitable that in every other instance 
in which Shakspeare uses the noun “brake” he 
does so in the sense of “thicket,” so that, in as far 
as his usus % gives evidence, the reading 
“brakes of ice,” in which the Globe follows the 
First Folio, is without support. 

2. It may easily be seen how the misprint arose. 
It is an instance of that very common cause of mis- 
prints—“ mishearing of the copy.” Let any one 
speak aloud in succession and with some rapidity, 


“brakes of ice” and “ brakes of vice,” and he will 
be made aware that the several sounds are quite 
undistinguishable. 

3. The emendation brings out a perfect sense, 
which I present thus : “‘Some by superior cunning 
manage to escape with impunity, though their 
offences have been in number dense as brakes, 
while others are detected and condemned for a 
single fault.” “Brakes of vice” in the first line 
are evidently contrasted with “a fault alone” in 
the second; the many are opposed to the one, 
Those who think there is extravagance in the ex- 
pression “‘ brakes of vice” thus understood I refer 
to a passage in Holy Writ :— 

“Tnnumerable evils have compassed me about: mine 
iniquities have taken hold upon me, so that I am not 
able to look up [Heb., “so that I cannot see""—so dense 
are they]; they are more in number than the hairs of 
my head; therefore my heart faileth me.""—Pesalm xl. 12, 

ITI. ii. 39 

That we were all, as some would seem to be, 
+From our faults, as faults from seeming, free ! 
The difficulty indicated by the obelus vanishes 
when we become aware that “seem” and ‘‘ seem- 
ing” are used in two very different senses. The 
Duke had the seeming Angelo present to his 
thoughts, and the unseemly Pompey present to 
his sight ; and both together prompted the prayer, 
the two several petitions of which, here fused to- 

gether, I sever for the sake of clearness, thus :— 

Would that we were all as free from faults as some pre- 
tend to be! 

Would that we were all as free from faults as faults are 
free from [devoid of] seemliness ! 

We find “‘seeming” with the sense of “seemli- 
ness” in ‘ Winter's Tale,’ IV. iii. 74, where 
Perdita, when presenting the two old gentlemen 
with appropriate bouquets of rosemary and rue, 
says 


tAnd he is a motion generative. 


And his is a motion ungenerative, 
i.e. he is impotent. In this unsa passage 
the cause of misprints is obvious. “His” has 
been elided before “is,” and un in “ ungenerative” 
after on in “ motion.” 

III. ii, 278 :— 
+Grace to stand, and virtue go, 

Grace to resist the onset of evil, and virtue to ad- 
vance. If the measure had permitted, the line 
fully written would have been, 


Grace to stand, and virtue to go. 
We seem to have here an instance of gs ae 
of the cognate,” which is all the more li if 


“virtue” (First Folio, “vertue’’), as is pro! 
was pronounced like the French vertu. ; 
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IIL ii. 287-90 :— 
How may likeness made in crimes, 
aking practice on the times, 
To draw with idle spiders’ strings 
Most pendesens and substantial things ! 
“Made in crimes,” in grammatical phrase, is an 
“attribute of the subject,” “likeness.” “Made 
in” =“ fortunate,” as in ‘All’s Well that Ends 
Well,’ IV. iii. 17:— 

“He hath rted a young tlewoman hi in 
fleshes his will in the spoil of her honour ; he hath given 
her his monumental ring, and thinks himeelf made in 
the unchaste composition.” 

“To,” before “draw,” is not the sign of the in- 
finitive, but an archaic prefix, as in “to-pinch” in 
*Merry Wives of Windsor,’ IV. iv. 56 :— 

Then let them all encircle him about, 

And, fairy-like, to-pinch the unclean knight. 
The grammatical connexion is “how may likeness 
to-draw.” 

To “idle” Shakspeare gives a much wider range 
of meaning than is now yer to the word. In 
this passage it has the sense of flimsy. 

These necessary notes —, the meaning of 
the whole passage is bited in the following 
paraphrase :— 

“How may seeming virtue, fortunate in undetected 
crimes, practising on the credulity of the public,  Soguise 
by mean of the mot pretence 


fits, such as wealth and 
IIL, ii. 294-6 :— 
by the disguised, 
y with falsehood exacting, 


And perform an old contracting. 
The meaning of “ by” ~lying beside is the key to 
the difficulty. “Disguise” ‘is Mariana personating 
Isabella; the “di ” Angelo, who would 
come to the assignation cloaked, to prevent recog- 
nition by any chance passenger. Further explana- 


tion is, fortunately 
M. Srexce, M.A. 
of 


TRESHAM. 

Tresham, the conspirator in the Gunpowder 
Plot, had at least two meetings with Thomas 
Winter in Lincoln’s Inn Walks, at which he 
tried to warn his co-conspirators to fly, when the 
Monteagle letter had been laid before Cecil and 
the King. Winter had received the same intelli- 
gence from Thomas Ward so far as related to Cecil 
on the morning following the delivery of the letter 
to Monteagle at Hoxton. But the infatuation of 
the men was such that no warning was sufficient. 
Tresham put his ship inthe Thames at their dis- 


posal for flight, but they scorned it. Now Lingard diners 


that Tresham’s house was in Lincoln’s Inn 
alks. On October 25 Dr. Samuel R. Gardiner 
says he had lodgings in Clerkenwell. But on De- 


cember 5 Coke is said to have searched Tresham’s 
chamber at the Temple and found there a ‘Treatise 
on Equivocation.’ Dr, Gardiner gives no reference 
for this fact. He cites several authorities for the 
Clerkenwell address. But one can hardly reconcile 
so many lodgings at dates of such short interval. 

After going through Lingard’s garbled statement 
of the plot, ingeniously subtle and unfaithful as it 
is, and Hume’s very incomplete and careless narra- 
tive of this extraordinary and interesting event, it 
is an absolute pleasure to turn to the elaborate and 
carefully wrought out account that Dr. Gardiner 
has drawn up. He omits, it is true, a few high 
lights that are beautiful, and would, I think, re- 
pay attention, and he also seems to me to err 
considerably in yielding to that weakness of the 
present day, the giving toa culprit so much margin, 
and the benefit of so many doubts, that he must be 
a rascal indeed if he can finally be committed for 
anything. The outcome of this tendency is that 
the law only bears heavily upon the honest who are 
unfortunate ; discreet rogues pass through it un- 
seathed. These scruples are, in fact, destroying the 
first principles of justice. Our historians either do 
as Lingard does, prevaricate to make good the worse 
or, as even David Jardine does in his otherwise 
excellent ‘Gunpowder Plot,’ make allowances of 
such large mesh as to furnish escape of free passage 
om be en 

othing can 

of Father Garnet all through ; and is denon and 
Greenway’s guilt no man of sane sense can read the 
voluminous accounts and acquit them. I think 
one might undertake to present Garnet’s case so 
that no jury, not even of twelve Roman Catholics 
(English born) would hesitate to pronounce him 
guilty. Dr. Gardiner says that “in our days the 
case would at once have broken down.” is I 
believe to be true—not because his sentence in 
1606 was not strictly just, but because our juris- 
ence of 1888 has 
fairer, has diminished its power to repress 

crime. 

It is beautiful to follow the method 
of Dr. Gardiner. hed the the 
‘State Trials’ and King James’s account of the Gun- 
powder Treason, also Jardine, Lingard, and Hume, 
and had reached nearly all the main results in that 
way, but might have got it all without the trouble 
by reading Gardiner first. Only then I should not 
have known his value. The book is not beautiful, 
is scarcely anything more than clear. The philo- 
sophic comments are mostly appropriate, but the 
style never sparkles like a star dartin arting rays of light 
through the night of thought. We never kindle 
at it; but we most fervently wish that such Gar- 
would cultivate the history of all the world 
for us, that we might know a little of the facts 
that are to be accepted before the brilliant essayists 
are permitted to unfit our minds for the reception 
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of truth by — coloured pictures of things that, 
as they present them to us, never existed. Broug- 
ham a little enviously called Macaulay’s ‘ History’ 
**q d—d romance,” but we may learn from an 
enemy. It is impossible to read thoroughly Gar- 
diner’s account of a period and not feel that any 
epoch if first recorded by him must have silenced 
Macaulay, Carlyle, and Froude. They have 
developed the blossom before the tree has grown, 
which may be good juggling, but is not culture. 
After a master like Gardiner brilliant men may in 
the future, perhaps, write memorably what shall 
also be true. OC, A, Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Wuirrine THE Pittory For Lonpon 
VaGanonps In 1547.—Here are a couple of ex- 
tracts that we shall use for the street-scenes section 
of our ‘ Life of Thomas Vicary,’ ?1490-1562 :— 


15 Nov. 1547. Va ds to be whipt, or pilloried. 

(Repertory 11, lf. 358, ink; 364, pencil) Martis, xv"° die 
Nouembris, anno primo Edwardi vj" [4.p. 1547 |:— 

Vagabundes.—Item, it is orderyd & Agreyd that John 
Launder, James Foster, William Haddok, & John Croy- 
don, valyant & Sturdye beggers, which were apprehended 
within the Cytie, shall to-morowe be whypped naked att 
A Cartes Taylle,*accordyng to the Lawe/ And that William 
Jakson, Lazarman, who of late hath wrechedly & falsely 
spoken certein slaunderous wordes against str Marten 
Bowes, knyght, maister Barne, Aldreman, & other men 
of worshype sytting in the said Courte, shalbe whypped 
thorrough Chepesyde/ And then all thei.v. to avoyde the 
Cytie for euer, vppon the paynes in suche case ordeyned 
& provyded/ And that Robert Shakysberie, being butt A 
boy, & dysceased with the y, or some other dysease 
wherewith his bodie shakethe verie sore, shall lykewyse 
furthwith departe out of y* Cytie, vyppon payne of whyp- 
pyng yf he make defaute/, 

Yonge, to sytt vpon the pyllory for his falsehode.— 
Item, it is ordered & adiuged by the Courte here, that 
Thomas Yonge, A Sturdy Vagabunde, who was here lau- 
fully convycte this daye, aswell by his own confessyon, 
as by good & honest wytnesses, of that/ that he doth not 
onely Lyve idlely, wythout any maister or seruyce/ but 
also that meny tymes he practyseth & vseth meny false & 
Craftie meanes wherby he hath dysceaved meny of the 
kynges leage people, somtyme by forgyng of false tokyns 
& messages, And sometyme by counterfeityng hym self 
(stondyng in the hygh weys hente this Cytie) to be A 

eyour for the kynges maiestie, allegyng hym self to 
yt by Commyssyon, shewyng forth to theim that he 
reeyveth to be vnlerned, A boxe closed, affyrmyng his 
ommyssyon to be therin/ shall to-morowe, & ij merkett 
dayes more, in example of other offenders, be sett vpon 
the pyllorye in Chepesyde, with a paper vpon his hed de- 
claryng his seid offences/ And that he shall stonde there 
thre houres euerye of the said Dayes in the merkett 
tyte/ And that, att the Last of those iij dayes, one of his 
eares shalbe nayled to the pyllorye/ And that he, after this 
his penaunce done, shall avoyde the Cytie for euer. 


Percy Furnivatu. 


Mitton’s TRANSLATIONS FROM DANTE AND 
Antosto.—The edition of Archimedes printed at 


* This “ cart’s tail ” was kept up till at least the poet 
Cowper’s time. See his amusing letter in vol. xv. of his 
* Works,’ ed. Southey, 


Oxford in folio, 1792, contains a po emerge | by 
Clement Sibiliati on the life and writings of the 
editor, Joseph Torelli, in which, after noting his 
knowledge of languages, especially English, he 
continues :— 

“Imo pruriebat ei animus denuo reddendi hetruscis 
carminibus Miltoni epicum poema, ut Rollianz inter- 
pretationis labeculis ac oga\paot mederetur, idque jam 
inchoarat loca dam selectiora carptim decerpens, tum 
ad specimen reliqui operis, tum fortasse ut quam simil- 
limo munere remuneraretur Miltonum ipsum, qui ut 
Italze nationis amicissimus, ita nostratis lingue apprimé 
callens, aliquot olim Dantis atque Areosti eminentiora 
loca Anglicis verbis numerisque reddiderat,”—P. iii, 
Four lines from Ariosto, c. xxxiv.; three from 
Dante, ‘ Inferno,’ c. xix.; and five, headed Dante, 
but really from Petrarch, Sonn. 108, are the onl 

imens printed in Milton’s ‘ Works,’ and as all 

ese relate to Constantine’s gift to Pope Silvester 

they seem hardly sufficient to have warranted the 

expression “Dantis atque Areosti eminentiora 

loca.” Yet if there been any other passages 

the editors of Milton would surely have discovered 
them. Are there any? W. E. Bucxuezr, 


MS. Jorrines mx an Otp Boox.—Amongst the 
books that have lately come into my possession by 
the death of my father is a copy of the ‘ Mirrour 
for Magistrates,’ apparently imperfect, inasmuch as 
it begins with “‘ The Table of the Contents of this 
Second Booke of the Mirrour for Magistrates,” 
otherwise it appears to be complete. The title- 

of “‘ The Last part, &c.,” is intact, and bears 
the date 1578, and the printer’s name, Thomas 
Marsh. The book has belonged to many owners, who 
have written their names on the margins of the 
leaves. One of them, “ Edward Knotts of Gras- 
myre in the countie of Westmireland, Tanner,” 
1624, wrote in a blank space on one page the fol- 
lowing, which some reader may perhaps be able to 
explain :— 
Complain unto thy Lou® with flatering art 
for gentell words doe mou* the hardest hart 
when sturdy stormes ar past 
Shall pleasent callmes apear 
I find in Ashes fast 
Ay coles of kindled fier, 
ith good Advice marke well my mind and 
You shall hearin a question find. 
Other names in old characters are, Edward Har- 
rington, Wilm Birket, Robert Benson, John Ben- 
son, George Gilpin, William Almond, Elinor 
Cobhamm, W. F. Marsa Jackson, 


Mystery Pemble, of Mag- 
dalen Hall, Oxford, in his ‘Introdvction to the 
Worthy Receiving the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper,’ mentions the mystery-plays which were 
in Catholic times performed on Good Friday. He 
says :— 

“And thus you see what it is-rightly to remember 
Christ crucified, and to shew forth the Lord’s death in 
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the use of this holy Sacrament, even to remember him 
with believing, with penitent, with thankfull, with loving, 
with obedient hearts. Not to remember him in this sort 
is to forget him ; not to know the virtue of his death in 
this manner, is to be ignorant of Christ crucified, An 
excellent knowledge, but of all most difficult to be put in 
practice. "Tis an easie thing to turne the story into a 
tragedy, to make a scenicall representation of the death 
of Christ, as the Papists used to doe on good-Friday, or to 
compile a curious declamation of this subject, as Popish 
— and Preachers doe in their Lenten Sermons.” 
ASTARTE. 


Baicapizn Mackintosh or Bortum.—As a 
pendant to my notes about the brigadier, I send a 
cutting from a newspaper as to a recent curious 
find at Inverness :— 

“ An Old Highland Story.—A curious discovery, which 
recalls a tragic story in the history of the Mackintosh of 
Borlum family, has just been made at Drummond Hill, 
near Inverness, the residence of Mr. William Burns, 
solicitor, While workmen were engaged in laying out a 
tennis court, they came upon the remains of a skull and 
the shoulder and thigh bones ofa man. At first the re- 
mains were supposed to be those of a soldier of one of the 
early Highland regiments which were encam in the 
vicinity, but the discovery of several buttons of a chequer 
pattern without fi and resembling those worn on 
the dress coats of Highland gentlemen about a century 

» leads to the belief that the remains are those of 
Alistair Mackintosh, a foster son of the Mackintosh of 
Borlum, who was convicted of robbery, and executed at 
Muirfield in 1773, and was condemned to be hung in 
chains. His clansmen, who believed him to be innocent, 
succeeded in removing the body and burying it near 
Aultnaskiah ; but it was discovered, and they secretly re- 
moved it, and had it interred at Campfield, which forms 
part of the land now owned by Mr. Burns, The remains 
were found about three feet below the surface in easily 
turned sand, which seems to indicate that they had been 
hastily interred. It is worthy of note that the last laird 
of the Borlum family, Edward Mackintosh, who was said 
to have been concerned in the robbery for which his 
foster brother suffered the last penalty of the law, was 
proprietor of the estate of Rait, near Kingussie, which 
afterwards into the hands of ‘ Ossian’ Macpherson, 

Belleville.” 


and is now wn as 
A. G, 
Auchterarder, 


‘Tax Spric or tradition 
has always made Edward Lysaght writer of this 
song, and it is so ascribed in my ‘Irish Minstrelsy,’ 
now republishing. Since the book went to press 
I have, however, found that the song was written 
by H. B. Code, and is given in Act I. sc. iv. of 
his play, ‘The Russian Sacrifice on the Burning of 
Moscow,’ Dublin, 1813. I am indebted for this 
information to Mr. R. M. Sillard, of Dublin. 

H. Havuway Sparwine. 


Cromwet’s Przraces. (See 7" 8. v. 238.)— 
It may perhaps be worth noting the fact that 
although the ny of Dacre (not Dacres) and 


the Viscountcy of Howard of Morpeth were con- 
ferred by Oliver Cromwell on Charles Howard, a 
fresh creation of the same titles, with the addition 


of the Earldom of Carlisle, was issued in his favour 
by Charles II. on his restoration, and that the date 
of all three honours is given in Burke’s and Lodge’s 
‘Pee > as 1661. E. Watrorp, M.A, 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Tae Errmotocy or tae Worp “ Acapia,”~ 
The following ph, which appeared in the 
Montreal Family Herald for February 29, may be 
worth preserving in ‘N. & Q.’:— 

“Acadia has been written in different. ways: La 
an etymo!l the wo not very 
certain. It is certainly mery A the Greek ‘ Arcadia,’ a 
part of Peloponnesus in Hellas, which for a long time 
was used to designate an imaginary pastoral country. 
Benjamin Sulte, our distinguished Canadian archaologist, 
and Senator Poirier believe it is of Scandinavian origin. 
Beaumont Small, in his ‘Chronicles of Canada,’ -— 
*The aboriginal Micmacs of Nova Scotia, being of a 
practical turn of mind, were in the habit of bestowing 
on places the names of the useful articles found in them, 
and affixed to such terms the word a-ca-die, denoting 
abundance of the particular objects to which the names 
referred. The early French settlers supposed this com-~- 
mon termination to be the name of the country.’ Daw- 
son is of the same opinion. Parkman adopts an entirely 
different etymology. At p. 220 of his ‘ Pioneers of France 
in the New World’ he says in a note: ‘This name is not 
found in any earlier public document, It was afterwards 
restricted to the peninsula of Nova Scotia, but the dis- 
pute concerning the limits of Acadia was a proximate 
cause of the warof 1755. This word is said to be derived 
from the Indian word iauke, or aquoddie, mean- 
ing a fish called a “ pollock.” The Bay of Passamaquoddy, 
“great pollock water,” derives its name from the same 
origin.’ He also cites Potter in the Historical Magazine; 
F. Kidder in ‘Eastern Maine and Nova Scotia in the 
Revolution’; and Blackwood’s Magazine, vol. x\viii. p, 
332. However this may be, it is certainly an indigenous 
word, as it is found many times in the composite names 
Tracadie, Shubenacadie, Chicabenadie, Benacadie, Shuna- 


cadie, &eo,” 
Rosert F, 

Glasgow. 

Betts.—It would be doing a service to 
more than one of your readers if some one who has 
the necessary knowledge would print a list (it 
would be but short) of the books that give an 
account of the bells in the several counties of 
England. Bedfordshire, Lincolnshire, Kent, and 
Somerset have been done in an exhaustive and 
very excellent manner. I know of no other shires 
of which we have a complete = 


Democracy.— Mobocracy, shopocracy (which the 
late Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe used several times 
in her ‘Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands,’ 1854, 
printing it in italics, as though there were some- 
thing strange about the word), and the still more 
monstrous compound acreocracy, have been justly 
objected to by various correspondents. But is 
there be democracy? If 
not against word itself, at least inst our 
modern use of it, I need hardly remind the cul- 
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tured readers of ‘N. & Q.’ that its Greek parent 
stood but for one abstract idea, viz., the power, 
political or otherwise, possessed by the people— 
government by the people. And this is the sense 
assigned to democracy by some of our best English 
dictionaries, ¢.g., Latham’s, Webster's, Skeat’s, 
Richardson’s, Todd’s Johnson. Out of all the illus- 
trative passages quoted only two favour a concrete 
sense, and those not certainly. But what do we 
see now? All classes, from highly educated noble- 
men and M.P.s down to penny-a-liners speaking 
of the “people,” who are supposed to hold the 
balance of political power, as “the democracy.” I 
am hoping that Dr. Murray may get so far in my 
time as to enable me to learn when this misuse of 
concrete for abstract first arose. As to aristocracy, 
any one may now trace its history unerringly told 
in the great ‘New Eng. Dict.’ 


H. Derevineye, 
Castle Hill, Berkhampstead. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be to them direct. 


Vestments.—In the British Magazine 
for April, 1840, the evidently very competent 
writer of an article ‘On Church Vestments’ says: 
“So far, then, it a abundantly clear that 
vestment and chasuble were convertible terms.” 
Is this statement correct ? My own impression is 
that it is not. And it appears to me that the 
writer goes on to produce abundant evidence 
to show that vestimentum meant and means a 
suit of all the vestments needed by a priest, or 
sometimes “ the set of vestments and furniture for 
the service of one altar,” as the writer of the article 
(p. 371) says, including all that was necessary for 
priest, deacon, and sub-deacon, and even, on some 
occasions, altar-cloth and confession curtain. The 
word seems to be used also more loosely to signify 
any one of the articles comprised in such suit, 
whereas the casula, or chasuble, of course never 
has any other signification than the special gar- 
ment so called. rd for your space forbids me 
to quote the many extracts from ancient church 
inventories which the writer in the British Maga- 
wine gives, and which seem to me to controvert his 
own statement that vestment and chasuble were 
convertible terms. Any reader curious on the 
subject will find it worth his while to turn to the 
article indicated. But mean time I limit my query 
to the point, Are, or were, these two terms syno- 
nymous = & 

“Or a certain acs.”—What is the exact 
meaning of this expression (so far as it can be de- 
fined)? Littré says, “Un certain age, un Age déja 


avaneé : Cet homme est d’un certain 4ge.” This 
would make it el to “people of a certain 
rank”; but is this the English use? A friend 
says he has always understood it as meaning 2 of 
an age which it is not polite to specify too par- 
ticularly; somewhere between forty and fifty, ama 
youth is gone, but the signs of age are still capable 
of being defied or concealed.” Is it not, in Eng- 
lish use, always said of women ? 
J. A, H. Murray. 
The Scriptorium, Oxford. 


Srarrorp Hovss,— Dallaway, in a note to 
Walpole’s ‘ Anecdotes,’ i. 297, ed. 1862, states 
that Stafford House was vulgarly called “ Tart 
Hall.” I apprehend this to be totally an error. 
Lord Stafford, beheaded in 1680, had Tart Hall, 
and a memory of that fact, Stafford Row, remained 
till Cunningham’s time, though gone now. But 
the house was never called Stafford House. Cun- 
ningham does not give the date of the destruction 
of Tart Hall. O. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Aces counTep By Szasons.—In that most in- 
teresting book, ‘A Restitution of Decayed Intel- 
ligence in Antiquities concerning the Most Noble 
and Renowned English Nation,’ E. Verstegan, 
London, 1673, I read, our Saxon ancestors 
“did count time by the nights, whereof we yet retain 
our saying of sennight, and fortnight, for seven nights, 
more usually yet so speaking, than saying seven days, or 
fourteen days. The ages of their own lives they always 
counted by winters; and the reason He | they used thie, 
seemeth to have been because they over-passed 80 
many seasons of cold and sharp weather, And by winters 
they also counted their terms of years.” 

When did this custom of counting the years of 
life by winters disappear ? 

Is it known when the custom of reckoning ages 
by summers, instead of by winters, came into 
fashion? Can any reader indicate the earliest 
printed appearance of summer in this connexion ? 

Epwarp Dakin. 

Selsley, Stroud. 


NATURA NIHIL FACIT PER SALTUM.”—Who 
is the author of this medical axiom ? 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


CaRLYLE anp THE Prince Imprriat.—The 
following note I found in an article of M. Augustin 
Filon, ‘ he Historiens Anglais: J. A. Froude,’ on 
p. 93 of the Revue des Deux Mondes for Sept. 1, 
1887 :— 

** M. Froude sait il que, bien peu de temps aprés, Car- 
lyle faisait offrir a diriger Tédneation du 
prince impérial? La proposition ne fut ni agréée, ni 


méme discutée a Chislehurst : l'empereur eut un mélan- 
colique haussement d’épaules, et ce fut tout,” 


The “‘ bien peu de temps aprés” refers, of course, 
to a short time after Napoleon III.’s arrival in 
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England in 1871. Can any of your readers inform 
me if M. Filon has any authority for his state- 
ment ? Hewri van Lavy, 


Sermons.—There were two volumes of sermons 
— by the General Associate Synod of the 
sion Church in Scotland. The date of the 
second volume was 1820. Can you inform me if 
these sermons are still in existence; and where 
they may be found? Joun HENDERSON. 


“Mow Esporrk EST EN PENNES.”—This motto 
appears on an old button. It surrounds a hooded 
hawk on a gloved hand. Whose 


Rev. Parrick Sr. Ciarr.—His daughter, Eliza- 
beth Lowe, died at Sustead, Norfolk, July 12, 
1774, aged sixty-four. I am anxious to obtain 
some information about this family. 

R. J. W. P. 


Srorm=rrost.—In the Isle of Axholme a pro- 
ed frost is popularly called a sturm (storm). 
Is 


Eatine.—Information required as 
to the history of this estate, with names of the 
successive owners from the earliest times. Where 
are the Court Rolls of the Manor of Ealing, co. 
Middlesex ? Daniet 

34, Myddelton Square, W.C, 


Justics Roxesy.—Can any one refer me to any 
memoir or diary of Mr. Justice Rokeby, a.p. 1688, 
except that in the Surtees Society’s ae ee 


sy Lorp Lrrroy.—At a dinner recently 
given by Les Spartioles to welcome Lord Lytton 
on his return to Paris, on thanking the Spartans 
for his cordial reception, he said :— 

“TI have forgotten the name of the philosopher who 
alleged that oe math had been given 4 for the 
—_ purpose of eating, of speaking, and of yawn- 


Who was the philosopher? 


Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


Penn Famtty.—I shall be obliged if any of your 
readers can inform me the names of the children 
born to John Penn, of Stoke Pogis, Bucks ; also 
to Jobn Penn, of Wimpole Street. 


Joun H, Grinprop. 
Marine Terrace, 


Antiquiry or Crviization: ReErerEence 
Wanrtep.—I have an extract (I think from the 
old Mirror, but have lost the reference) to the 
effect that “Aristotle was of opinion that the 
Torch of Science had been more than once ex- 
tinguished and relighted.” I should be obliged if 


any one can supply the passage, or refer me to any 
other ancient writer who had the same idea, viz., 
that there have been successive periods of civiliza- 
tion and barbarism. Ancoio-Burmay. 
The Temple, 


Roman Marriace Laws,—Anthon, in a note 
to ‘ Mneid,’ viii, 688, says that “a union between 
a Roman and a foreigner was not regarded as a 
lawful marriage.” Did this monstrous prejudice, 
for I can call it no less, include natives of Italy 
outside Rome? I me it included Juvenal’s 
“ hungry Greeks.” JonaTHan Bovucuier. 


Deap Men=Ewmprr Borries.—How old is 
this expression? Seeing that an explanation is 
vouchsafed in the following passage, it would ap- 

that the expression was of more or less recent 
introduction :— 

“ Ld. Smart. Come, Jobn, bring us a fresh Bottle, 

“Col. Ay, my Lord; and, pray, let him carry off the 
dead Men, as we say in the Army 
Bottles }.”—Swift, ‘Polite Conversation,’ Dialogue 


. 188, ed, 1738. 
= F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Ricnarp Iretayp.—This man owned the 
Priory, Reigate, and by will left it to Mrs. Jones 
and family. Afterwards it was sold to Mr. New- 
berry, and then passed into the Somers family. 
Will some one tell me when Richard Ireland di 
and when the Priory was sold to Mr. Newberry? 

W. J. Jones. 

127, Queen’s Road, East Grinstead. 


ADJECTIVES IN -IC, -1caL.—Is there any diffe- 
rence in the use of the adjective terminations -t 
and -ical, for instance, comic, comical, dramatic, 
dramatical ? A. Fats. 

Hamburg. 


Anprew Brice axp Lorp Octrsy.—In 4 
memoir of Andrew Brice, a well-known printer 
and journalist of Exeter during the past century, 
from the pen of the Rev. W. Oliver, that ap 
originally in one of the Exeter’ newspapers, and 
was subsequently reprinted in Moore’s ‘ Devon- 
shire’ (ii. 682), there is the following note :— 

“Mr. Brice was remarked for a peculiarity in his tone 
of voice, When Garrick and Coleman (sic) had finished 
their comedy (1766) of ‘The Clandestine Marriage, 
there was some hesitation what tone would be most 
suitable to Lord Ogleby. It was decided at last that 


Mr. King should assume Mr, A. Brice’s. 

What is the authority for this story? That Mr. 

King was remarkably successful in a character de- 

signed originally for Garrick appears to be well 

authenticated. T. N. Brusurietp, M.D. 
Salterton, Devon, 


Josepn Rrrson.—I have a dim recollection of 
the story that Joseph Ritson, the collector and 
antiquary, burned a mass of his collections about 
Robin Hood as mere rubbish. What is 
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story? Sir Walter Scott, in a letter to Surtees of 
Manisforth, writes :— 

“Poor Ritson’s MSS. were sadly dispersed, Indeed, 
in the alienation of mind which oy his death, he 
destroyed many which contained the memoranda of the 


labours of years,” 
Ww. 
5 E. Apams, 


Ramnzs on Ramvyenses, the first of the three 
original tribes of Rome. Livy, i. 13, tells us it 
was 80 called “a Romulo,” but I should be glad if 
one of the correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ would show 
how this is borne out. It seems to me to be a far 
ery from Romulus to Ramnes or Rhamnes. The 
only Rhamnes I know of is the augur of Turnus, 
slain by Nisus (‘ Ain.,’ ix.). 

E. CopnaM Brewer. 

PorTraiTs.—Have any of the undermentioned 
portraits been engraved ; if so, where are the en- 
gravings to be seen /— 

Gideon de Laune, of London and Shersted, Kent. 
Portrait in Apothecaries’ Hall. 

Sir Hugh Hammersley, Knt., Lord Mayor in 
1627. Portrait in Haberdashers’ Hall. 

Sir Baptist Hicks. Portrait in the Sessions 


Sir George Whitmore, Knt., Lord Mayor i 
1631. Portrait in Haberdashery’ Hall. 
W. D. Pixx. 


Dr. Mounsry.—I wish to ascertain if the Dr. 
Mounsey who died at his apartments in Chelsea 
Hospital in 1788, at the age of ninety-five, was the 
physician of that name who was for many years 
attached to the Court of St. Petersburg in the 
early part of the last century. Dr. Mounsey is 
mentioned by Boswell in his ‘Life of Johnson,’ 
and in other biographies of the period. 

HARLES WYLIE. 

8, Earl's Terrace, Kensington, W. 


SKULLs on Tomss.—When were human skulls 
and bones (not entire skeletons) first sculptured on 
sepulchral monuments? Where is information to 
be found on this point ? R. D. W. 


Carr. Epwarp Barxty.—In the ‘Life and 
Times of Sir Peter Carew, Knt.,’ edited by Sir 
John Maclean, F.S.A., 8vo., 1857, at p. 290 
occurs the following note :— 

“Captain Edward Barkly arrived in Ireland with 200 
footmen from Somersetshire, to serve under Essex, in 
September, 1573. He was blamed by Sir John Perrot 
for the loss of Ballymartyr. We find him Constable of 
Askeaton in 1587. It is questionable whether Barkly 

‘aper ce, 1574, hi 
written over his signature ‘ Brokhowses 

I shall be pleased to see this question solved, for 
I find there was a Sir Francis Barkley engaged in 
subduing the Irish in 1600 ; but if he was a rela- 
tion of the former, he still continued the assumed 


name. I should like to learn something respecting 
the last-named person and his family. 
Joun J, Roppy. 

Gasriet Goutp.—Can any of your readers in- 
form me respecting the ancestors of the above- 
named? The only mention I can find is in 
Hutchins’s ‘History of Dorset,’ where he is de- 
scribed as the master of the Trinity School, Dor- 
chester, Dorset. Have any of your numerous 
readers ever come across the name ? 


A. Goutp. 
10, Cleve Road, West Hampstead. 


‘Tue Freeman's Story,’ by George Manville 
Fenn, said to have been published in Walter Pel- 
ham’s Journal for October, 1880. Where can a 
copy of the above-named piece be obtained ? 


E. 
Blackburn, 


AutHors oF Quorations WanTED.— 
*Tis hard to judge, so coarse the daub he lays, 
Which sullies most, the censure or the praise. 


Bigotry may swell 
The sail he sets for heaven with blasts from hell. 
Foes quick to blame, and friends afraid to praise. 
Woe comes with manhood ght 


Replies, 
STREET IN WESTMINSTER, 
(7™ S. v. 369.) 
Although I live almost within a stone’s throw 


of St. Ermin’s Hill, a —no longer a 
“street”’—I have never able to discover 
a satisfactory reason for its mt designation. 
There is, indeed, an obscure French saint bearing 


the name of St. Ermin; and there is a tradition 
weet in Stow of a chapel or chantry 
edicated, however, to St. Mary Magdalen, 

now des Stow describes the locality as St. 
Hermit’s Hill; but in Roque’s ‘Plan of London 
and Westminster,’ published in 1746, the street 
is marked as Torment Hill, and appears as a 
crooked between Great and Little Chapel 
Street. There may have been a hermitage here in 
times gone by. 

Another suggestion seems to me less worthy of 
credit. St. Ermin, or St. Hermit’s, Hill has been 
traced to Hermes, equivalent to Mercury in classical 
literature and to the god Tuisco, or Teut, amongst 
the Anglo-Saxons. It is contended that Hermes 
Hill and Toot, or Tothill, are different names for 
the same locality and sacred to the same divinity. 
We know that a considerable of Westminster 


bore the name of Tothill, and we have still Tothill 
Street and Tothill Fields. But is it not very un- 
likely that a mere corner of this wide space should 
be distinguished from all the rest by a name equiva- 
lent to Tothill which belongs to the entire locality ? 
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The whole neighbourhood is now undergoing a 
change, in many respects for the better, by the 
erection of large and elegant ‘‘ mansions” and 
suites of “‘ chambers” for the well-to-do. On the 
churchyard of Christchurch a new vicarage is in 
course of erection, and — to this a lofty 
building—the St. Ermin’s Mansions—next door 
to the elegant modern Town Hall, or Vestry Offices 
of St. Margaret and St. John’s omy It is a 
pity that the authorities should have permitted 
these “ mansions” to rise to a height which over- 
tops and dwarfs the municipal buildings. The erec- 
tion of this and other private structures, which 
dwarf public buildings and give the a ce of 
narrowness to some of our best thoroug makes 
us wish that we had in London, as in ancient Rome, 
an Adilitas, or committee of taste, with despotic 
powers to regulate the erection of all buildings, 
— or private, and to take care that they shall 
manage these things better in France,” and 

y manage in France, 
elsewhere. J. Maske. 

P.S.—Further examination enables me to assert 
that my of London differ as much as to 
graphical descriptions respecting the name of thi 
street. In Horwood’s ‘Map of London,’ in sec- 
tions, published in 1795, it is figured as St. Ermin’s 
Hill ; in Wallis’s ‘ Plan of London,’ published in 
1808, the name of Torment Hill, which appears in 
Rocque’s ‘ Plan,’ is restored. 


In the Builder at the early portion of 1875 a 
writer there says :— 

“Some interest is awakened by the circumstance that 
the site on which these almshouses once stood (the Red 
Lion Almshouses, but known more commonly as Van Dun’s 
Almshouses) was a spot sacred alike to the Briton, the 
Roman, and the Saxon, The‘ Thoth’ of the Egyptian 
is identical with the Hermes or Mercury of the Greek 
and Roman, as also with the Tuisco or Teut of the Saxon. 
The ‘ Hill of Hermes’ and the ‘ teuthill ’ of the Saxon are 
the same; and the name which Stow gives it, and by 
which it seems to have been known, is a curious coinci- 
dence, since the transition from ‘ Hermes’ to‘ St. Hermit’ 
is not very difficult of solution, The mound once sacred 
to this tutelary divinity of merchants and wayfarers is 
now a heap of rubbish; the caduceus and the ea 
have taken refuge in the locomotive and telegraph hard 
by; but through the long vista of time perhaps this 
transition is not greater than the annual setting up the 
Maypole on the neighbouring village green—Palmer's 
Vileeo~ee the wayside inn and cottages, with their 
gardens, yet in the remembrance of the octogenarian.” 
Edward Walford follows this subject up in ‘Old 
and New London,’ in speaking of the before-men- 
tioned almshouses as having stood “between 
Chapel Street and the narrow turning known as 
Ermin’s or Hermit’s Hill”; and still further the 
same writer speaks of “St. Hermit’s Hill, pro- 
bably from a cell or hermitage there situate,” and 
he also says that Stow mentions a “‘ chapel dedi- 


help to give the derivation of this name, as Rocque’s 
map distinctly shows this hill in close proximity to 
the fields—Tothill Fields. 

W. E. Hartanp Oxter. 
20, Artillery Buildings, Victoria Street, 8.W. 


In a modernized reprint (Richardson, Derby) 
of an old translation of the ‘Roman Martyrology’ 
the following entry occurs on April 25 :— 

“At Lob (Laubium), the birth-day of St, Ermin, 

bishop and confessor.” 
“ Birthday ” (natale or natalitia), as usual in mar- 
tyrologies, here means “death-day.” Baronius, 
in his edition of the martyrology, refers to an 
index of Belgic saints for details about St. Ermin, 
only adding, “ He succeeded St. Ursmarus, a.p. 
713.” These are the only mentions I have hitherto 
found of him. But I see not wherefore St. Er- 
min’s Hill in Westminster should be named after 
this probably, to Englishmen, obscure foreigner. 
Rather would I offer for consideration two sug- 
gestions :— 

1. This street must be identical with the St. 
Hermit’s Hill mentioned in Stow’s ‘Survay of 
London’: “From the entry into Totehill field the 
street is called Petty France, in which, and upon 
St. Hermit’s Hill, on the south side thereof,” &, 
Whether this means the south side of Petty France 
or of the hill is not clear to me. 

2. But is there a hill; or is this “ hill,”asI suspect, 
vox et preterea nihil? “ Hermit,” also, is a name 
descriptive, not baptismal nor likely to be sainted. 
Can the locality have really been named after St. 
Ermenhild? Pious and quaint ‘‘I.W.” (John 
Wilson, erroneously called by Lowndes “ John 
Watson ”), in his ‘ English Martyrologe ’ (1608, no 
place of publication), says of her, on February 13: 

“At Ely in Cambridgshire the deposition of & 
Ermenild Queene, wife to VVulherus King of Mercia, 
who after the death of her husband, became a Religious 
woman in the Monastery of Ely, vnder her owne 
Mother S. Sexburge, who at that tyme was Abbesse therof 
and after her said Mothers descease, she was elected in 
her place, where famous for sanctimony and holines of 
life, she gaue vp her soule to her heauenly spouse, about 
the’ yeare of Chriet, sx hundred-threescore and eigh- 


The authorities cited are: Matthew of West- 
minster, A.D. 676; ‘ Vincent. in Specul.’; Litany 
according to the Use of Sarum; and Molanus’s 
additions to Usuard. Jonn W. Bonz, F.S.A. 

forwarding the above to ‘ = &Q. 

ve taken an opportunity of ing the 

in question, leadin of Great 
Chapel Street, and I should think that the level 
of it does not vary more than fifteen or eighteen 
inches in any part; so that there really is no hill. 


Drake Topacco-nox: Jonn Orrisset (7* 8. ¥. 


cated to St. Mary Magdalen as stan ing near this 
» Wholly ruinated. dove 


407).—Although I am not in a position at present 
to give your correspondent i he 


the information 


we 


was 
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seeks, I can yet tell him of the existence of other 
Drake snuff or tobacco-boxes. In response to my 
application, made through the Times and other 
London papers, I have received offers of the loan 
of several of these curious horn boxes, All these 
bear the arms of Drake, but none that I have seen 
my pe exactly with that described by A. H. D. 
As I hope the box owned by his relative will be 
sent to me for exhibition at the forthcoming Armada 
tercentenary celebration in Plymouth in July next, 
I shall be able to compare the various specimens 
contributed and furnish full information thereon 
for the benefit of your readers, May I take this 
opportunity of soliciting from “all whom it may 
concern” the loan of articles for the forthcoming 
Armada Exhibition. Anything relating to Howard, 
Drake, Frobisher, Hawkins, and other Armada 
heroes, or relics of the Armada itself, together 
with portraits, prints, medals, and coins would be 
acceptable. Every care will be taken of the ex- 
hibits, which will be under the oustody of the 
National Armada Commemoration Committee, of 
which the Right Worshipful the Mayor of Ply- 
mouth is chairman. I shall be pleased to furnish 
any further information to any of your corre- 
spondents who may communicate with me direct, 
and to take advantage of any suggestions that may 
be made to me either by letter or through your 
colu w. Wricur, 

Hon. Sec. National Armada Commemora- 

tion Committee. 
Drake Chamber, Plymouth. 


_The date 1577 on the mainsail of the ship de- 
eee on the lid of A. H. D.’s Drake tobacco-box 

evidently intended as a memorial of the expedi- 
tion in which Sir Francis Drake completely cir- 
cumnavigated the globe, for the fleet sailed from 
Falmouth on December 13, 1577. 

J. W. Attison. 
Stratford, E, 


Drake sailed on his famous voyage round the 
world in 1577, and the prominent mention of the 
Caspian Sea may in some way have arisen from 
the fact that at that date its approximate size and 
shape had only quite recently been ascertained 
by the ish mercantile envoy to Persia vid 

J. ManseErcu. 

Liverpool, 


Marriep Women’s Surnames (7" §. iv. 127, 
209, 297; v. 149, 216, 374).—In North Wales it 
was formerly the universal custom to describe the 
married woman by her maiden name, and I believe 
that this is still observed by the labouring classes in 
some parts of the Principelity. Supposing that Ed- 
ward Jones, or ap John, had a daughter Jane, who 
would be called Jane verch Edward, or Edwards, and 
she were to marry David Hughes or ap Hugh, her 
name would still remain as before ; the issue of the 


of ‘David Hughes and Jane verch Edward his 
wife”; and in her will as a widow she would 
doubtless describe herself as “ Jane verch Edward 
(or Edwards) late wife of David Hughes.” I could 
verify these statements with copious extracts from 
wills and parish registers, were I not certain that 
any experienced Welsh genealogist would at once 
admit them. 

In alluding to the Welsh custom of describing 
women by the mention of their fathers’ Christian 
names, as in Jane verch Edward (i.¢., daughter 
of Edward), I am reminded of a remarkable English 
parallel, which I transcribe from my note-book :— 

“Sept, 18, 1641,—Grant of tuition, &c., of Anne 
Lawrence-daughter, natural and legitimate daughter of 
Lawrence Edmundson, late of Maghull, co. Lancaster, 
deceased, to Thomas Edmundson of Maghull, aforesaid, 
her uncle,.”—Admon. Act Book, P.C. Chester, 

One is tempted to suppose that the surname of 
Edmundson in this extract is as significant as that 
of Lawrence-daughter, and that the Welsh rule 
was followed in creating it from the Christian name 
of Edmund, probably borne by the father of 
Lawrence and Thomas, 

Ernest A, 

74, King Edward Road, Hackney, 

Dr. Cuance has made a little mistake in stati 
that “in such cases as Lemmens-Sherrington an 
Sainton-Dolby, the wife’s name which follows 
(MM. Lemmens and Sainton being Belgians) 
merely qualifies, or modifies, the husband’s name 
which precedes, to which it is merely an appendage.” 
The actual fact is exactly the contrary; for it is 
the husband’s name, in each of these cases, which 
qualifies that of the wife. It was only the wife, in 
each case, who bore the double-barrelled name. 
Neither M. Lemmens nor M. Sainton has ever 
called himself by his wife’s name. These names, 
therefore, like that of Bodda-Pyne and others, were 
formed in the regular British manner, for pro- 
fessional purposes. Moreover M. Sainton is a 
Frenchman of the French, born at Toulouse, and 
educated at the Conservatoire in Paris. 

JuLIAN MarsHALL. 


Discussions in ‘N. & Q.’ often appear to me 
like a table on which the game of dominoes has 
been played. Instead of carrying a subject which 
is the groundwork of a note or a query on in the 
direct line, an aberrent correspondent, finding a 
hobby in some incidental matter, darts off at a 
right angle, from which often other branches de- 
flect. The original writer or some sober corre- 
spondent probably brings us back to the straight 
line; but this has no sooner been done than 
another fanciful contributor starts a side issue 
again. Now this renders the task of writing the 
simplest reply arduous a hundredfold, To defend 
one’s main line from misinterpretation is difficult, 
but to guard every side issue from the possibility 


marriage would be baptized as sons and daughters 


of misinterpretation is impossible. 
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The main plea on which I originally hoped to 
obtain interest under the above heading was the 
melancholy fact that the names of men of great 
capacity and worth are frequently lost to the 
memory of their contemporaries and immediate 
successors through the accidental circumstance of 
their children being only daughters. Their money 
and estates (where not exceptionally enormous) 
pass away to the men of other names who marry 
their daughters, and with the name and the be- 
longings passes away the memory of the attain- 
ments, the integrity, and noble qualities they had 
cultivated. The very grandchildren who inherit 
their parts and their means scarcely know their 
name! My allusion to the undeniably different 
(though varying) customs of other countries in re- 
gard to the matter was only introduced incident- 


ally. 

I am quite open to the argument—nobody move 
so—that all appreciation is evanescent. That to 
the mind of the proverbial “ philosopher” it makes 
no sort of difference whether a man is appreciated 
at all by other fools, still less, therefore, whether 
he is remembered by two generations of them or 
by only one; and though I am weak and un- 

ilosophical enough myself to estimate the kindly 
regard of one’s fellows as the best thing life affords, 
yet had I been met on this ground, I would have 
confessed that I “stood corrected.” But my main 

ea has been left untouched, and only my passing 
ustrations in support discussed. 

I have already had occasion (ante, p. 274) to 
show that Dr. Onance is not always happy in his 
mode of quoting those he is pleased to op 
On the present cocasion he to me singularly 

citous. 

1. His distinction between the Belgian’s “ adopt- 
ing” and “ really adopting” his wife’s name is not 
very lucid; but allowing we can guess what he 
means, it was absolutely needless to poke that 
meaning against me, as I never spoke of the Bel- 

using the wife’s name in any more “ real” 
way than that in which, at the beginning of Dr. 
Cuance’s reply, he says he knows they do use it. 
I could not even have had it in my mind, as I am 
perfectly conversant with the fact that the children 
of my Belgian friends do not use their mother’s name. 
Mr. Gress has shown us that an exactly contrary 
rule prevails in Spain, so that, in one way or other, 
the wife’s father’s name is commemorated in each 
country. That is all I contend for. 

2. He says I am not “ correct in my inte 
tion” of the fact that some Belgians and French 
adopt their wives’ names, and in proof thereof 
advances a statement concerning the formation 
of French qualificatives, which has no connexion 
with my note. The only “interpretation” I 
pat on the custom was it is one among 
er other instances of the various modes in 
w other countries perpetuate the name of 


the father on both sides of the family, which Eng- 
land only retains on one side. 

3. The instance I quoted is sufficient to prove 
that his French friend was imperfectly acquainted 
with his facts when he told him that the custom 
is confined in France entirely to commergants. I 
could support this instance with others equally good, 
and I could give other customs, which friends 
and memory and coincidental reading have sup- 
plied me since I wrote on the subject before, but I 
am not at all concerned to continue the side issue 
discussion, which is really irrelevant to the pur- 
pose with which I originally nome 

R. H. Busx. 


Satr ror REMovine Wine Srains (7 §. v. 
307, 394).—The two correspondents who wrote 
on this subject at the latter reference are both 
entirely at fault in this matter, which,’although of 
little importance, may as well be set right. 
mon salt, it is true, consists of chlorine and sodium, 
but chlorine cannot be obtained from it by treati 
it with an acid alone. When salt is so decom 
we get hydrochloric acid gas, not chlorine, and 
this can only be done by a strong acid—sulphuric 
acid, for example—the acids present in wine being 
far too weak to break the union between the 
chlorine and the sodium. The action of the salt 
on the spilt wine is the same as that of any dry 

wder, namely to soak up a quantity of the 
iquid, and so remove the colouring matter from 
the cloth. Dry sand, or a piece of blotting paper, 
if they were at hand, would be quite as effective. 
Dr. Brewer’s statement about a bleaching powder 
being formed when salt is treated with hydrochloric 
acid is perfect nonsense. Had he consulted any 
chemist he would never have made any 
remark. CHEMIST. 

Glasgow. 

Chlorine in a free state is a powerful bleaching 
agent, and salt, no doubt, is a chloride of sodium ; 
but if your correspondents try to set the chlorine 
free from salt by acting on it with wine, I fear 
they will not succeed. Before explaining the 
rationale, would it not be well to try how much 
salt added to a wineglassful of wine would bleach 
it. The experiment could be made without much 
trouble. That a quantity of salt, or of bread- 
crumbs, will absorb any fluid—wine or water—is 
true; but as to bleaching, that is another matter. 

W. Frazer, F.R.O.S.1, M.R.LA. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM Freytace v. 348). 
—The translations of Freytag by Mrs. Georgiana 
Malcolm were in two series. The first, under the 
title of ‘ Pictures of German Life in the Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries,’ in 2 vols., 
appeared in 1862. The second series, also in 
2 vols., ‘Pictures “ German Life 
and Nineteenth Centuries,’ aj in 1863. 
They were both published by Som. Chapman & 
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Hall. Mrs. Malcolm has also published ‘ Debit 
and Credit,’ 1857, republished by Ward & Lock 
in 1873; ‘The Lost uscript,’ 1865; and ‘ Our 
Forefathers,’ 1873. De V. Paren-Payne. 


Mrs. Malcolm’s translation of ‘Soll und Haben’ 
was published under the title of ‘Debit and Credit’ 
by R. Bentley in 1857. This, which I think was 
the earliest as it was the most popular of her 
translations, is the only one which I have at hand 
for reference. This lady, who was a daughter of 
Archbishop Vernon-Harcourt, died in the autumn 
of 1886, and since then the house in which she so 
long lived in Sloane Street has vanished too. 


H. W. 
New University Club, 


One glance at the ‘ English Catalogue of Books 
Published from 1835 to 1863,’ compiled by Samp- 
son Low, will inform Mr. Fernow about Mrs. 
Malcolm’s translations from Gustav Freytag’s 
works, viz., ‘ Debit and Credit,’ a novel, published 
in 1857 by Bentley; and ‘German Life in the 
Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries,’ 
2 vols., published in 1862 by Chapman & Hall. 

H. Kress, 


Oxford. 


Napotron Retics: Cameos §. 
v. 149, 232, 275, 355).—The art of engraving 
on shells is of far greater antiquity than 1805. 
The best shell cameos of the more modern de- 
scription, in which the background was cut away 
so thin that a black, blue, or red preparation fixed 
on to the back showed through, causing the figures, 
which were often admirably carved, to stand out 
88 upon stone cameos, were certainly very fashion- 
able at the end of the eighteenth century. Louis 
XVI. boxes of shell cameo were often very fine, 
and mounted by first-rate artists—Jacobi, <&c. 
But I have a small shell cameo of a battle scene of 
the end of the sixteenth century, circa 1580. I 
once had, and a friend of mine now has, a most 
beautiful shell cameo of the descent of the Holy 
Ghost, which could not be later than 1530. There 
was a fine contemporary jewel in commemoration 
of Charles I. which had a shell cameo portrait of 
him (considered by competent judges to be genuine), 
in possession of a collector at Norwich some years 
ago. What has become'of it now I do not know. 
I have a good box of the time of Louis XV. cut 
out of shells, and highly embossed with cameo 

res and decorations. In fact, examples of the 
art are to be still found of many dates oF Ww ta 

J. 0. J. 


Sr. Manrcarer’s, Westminster: New 
Dows (7® §. v. 344).—Mr. is in error 
in ascribing the inscription on the Jubilee window 
to the Poet Laureate, the author of the lines being 
Robert Browning. Lord (then Mr.) Tennyson is 


the Caxton window, they being founded upon 

Caxton’s motto, “ Fiat lux”:— 

Thy ee was Light—more Light—while Time shal 
ast 


Thou sawest a glory growing on the night, 
But not the shadows which that light would cast 

Till shadows vanish in the Light of Light. 

While upon this subject, it may be well, per- 
haps, to put on record the inscription on the 
Raleigh window, which was presented to this 
church by a number of American citizens, the 
four lines being written hy Mr. J. Russell Lowell, 
= that time the American mihister at the English 

urt 

The New World’s sons, from England’s breast we drew 

Such milk as bids remember whence we came ; 

Proud of her past wherefrom our future grew, 
is window we inscribe with Raleigh’s fame. 
W. E. Haritanp OXtey. 


In the short article on the new windows in St. 
slip appears. The lines beginning y 
flight” (the Jubilee memorial verses) are stated 
to have been written by Lord Tennyson; in 
reality they are from the - of Mr. Robert 
Browning. . H. Buakeney. 

Cambridge. 


Apa Anp His Lisrary v. 249).—I can- 
not find the reference to Tiraboschi, nor have I 
ever seen a catalogue of Adam’s library; but the 
following works may perhaps be interesting to 
Mr. Maske tt, if he is not already acquainted with 
them :— 

Th, . Colum Orientis et Mundi Triade 
Literariarum Ato. 
Hauniz, 1657. 

M.G. Vockerodt. Historia Societatum et Rei Liter- 
ariz ante Diluvium, &c., 4to. Jenz, 1687. 

Joachim Jo. Mader, De Bibliothecis atque Archivis 
Virorum Clarissimorum, &c. Cum Preefatione de Scriptis 
Antediluvianis, &c, 4to. He 


According to one of the two last-named writers (I 
forget now which), Adam’s third son, Seth, appears 
to have been the “scholar” of the family; and this 
is all the more probable since we have no tradition 
of his having occupied himself, like his elder 
brothers, in agricultural pursuits. 

In the ‘Colum Orientis’ will be found an 
elaborate discussion of the arguments of previous 
writers on the subject. The author’s own estimate 
of the state of literature before the Deluge is very 
low; in fact, he would have us believe that in the 
time of Adam and his immediate descendants there 
was no literature in existence. There are doubtless 
not a few readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who will share in 
his unbelief. F, N. 


‘VINAIGRE DES QUATRE voLEURS” (7" S. i. 
309 ; v. 306).—Concerning the traditional name 


the author of the following lines, which are upon 


of this preparation, Mr. G. W. Septimus Presse, 
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an early and, I fear, now late ent of 
*N. & Q.,’ quotes the following story from Lewis’s 
“ Dispensatory,” at pp. 182, 183 of ‘The Art of 
Perfumery ’:— 

“Tt is said that during the plague at Marseilles four 


persons, by use of this preservative, attended unhurt, 
multitudes of those that were affected; that, under 
colour of these services, they robbed both the sick and 
the dead; and that bei terwards apprehended, one 
of them saved himself from the gallows by disclosing 
the composition of the prophylactic, which was as fol- 
lows: Take fresh tops of common wormwood, Roman 
wormwood, rosemary, sage, mint, and rue, of each } oz. ; 
lavender flowers, 1 oz.; garlic, calamus aromaticus, 
cinnamon, cloves, and nutmeg, each 1 drachm; cam- 
phor, 4 oz. ; alcohol or brandy, 1 oz.; strong vinegar, 

—_ Digest all the materials, except the camphor 
and spirit, in a closely covered vessel for a fortnight, at 
a summer heat ; then express and filter the vinaigre pro- 

dissolved 


duced, and add the camphor previous! in th 
brandy or spirit,” 
Sr. Swirarn. 
It is merely a political squib to which reference 
is given at 7" S. i. 309; but there is a scientific 


notice at 6" S. vii. 335. In Pereira’s ‘Elements 
of Materia Medica,’ as is there shown, it is referred 
to the practice of some thieves at a plague in Mar- 
seilles, one of the common names of the prepara- 
tion being “ Marseilles vinegar.” Pereira states 
that the earliest plague at Marseilles was in 1649. 
There was another in 1720, the year to which 
Littré refers when he traces it to the plague at 
Toulouse. The name of a similar preparation in 
the shops is aromatic vinegar, and Pereira shows 
that this was in use with Cardinal Wolsey, whose 
practice it was to carry with him “an orange de- 
prived of its contents, and impregnated with 
various spices, in order to preserve himself from 
infection when passing through a crowd.” The 
exact composition of the “vinaigre des quatre 
voleurs” can be seen in Squire’s ‘Companion to 
the British Pharmacopeia,’ p. 4. 
Ep. MarsHat. 
“Tr WILL NEVER MAKE OLD §, iv. 
165).—“TI ne fera pas de vieux os” is said of a man 
thought to be far one with consumption in ‘ Bel 
Ami,’ by Guy de passant, 1886, p. 170. 
R. H. Busx. 


Ricumowp Arcupgacoyry Recorps §. iv. 
425 ; v. 186, 293).—From Mr. Walter Rye’s 
valuable book ‘ Records and Record-Searching,’ 
copy part of his description of the documents avail- 

ie to the student in the “Literary Search De- 

ment” of the Probate Registry at Somerset 
ouse :— 

“ Besides the above, certain records are preserved here, 

to special yop to Berks, Bucks, 
and Oxford, the Diocese of ury, and the Arch- 
deaconry of Richmond (Yorks), The Archdeaconry of 
Richmond extended over parts of Yorkshire, Lan 


ire, 
Westmorland, and Cumberland. For the three eastern 
deaneries (Richmond, Catterick, 


and Boroughbridge) 


the records come down to 1858. For the five western 
Deaneries (Amounderness, Copeland, Furness, Kendal, 
and Lo le) the records come down to 1748 ; and after 
that date are to be found at the Lancaster District 
Registry.’ 


Q. V. 


Mrxors THe Hovss or Commons (7* 
365).—It was chiefly in the seventeenth century 
that minors were elected members of the House of 
Commons. Sir Robert Naunton, in his ‘ Frag- 
menta Regalia,’ writing of Elizabeth’s reign, 
says :— 

“T find not that the House was at any time weakened 
and pestered with the admission of too a Came heads, 
as it hath been of later times, which remembers me of Re- 
corder Martin’s h, about the tenth of our late sove- 
reign lord, King James, when there were accounts taken 
of forty gentlemen not above twenty, and some not ex- 
ceeding sixteen, which moved him to say, ‘ That it was 
the ancient custome for old men to makes lawes for 
young ones, but that then he saw the case altered, 
and that there were children elected into the great 
Councell of the Kingdome, which came to invade 
and invert nature, and to enact lawes to govern their 
fathers,’”” 

I do not remember meeting with an instance of a 
member so young as fifteen or sixteen years. In 
cases where it has been found possible to test the 
age of minor M.P.s, nineteen, or occasionally, it 
may be, eighteen, would seem to be the most youth- 
ful. The poet Waller is stated by Hatsell to have 
sat in Parliament before he was seventeen years 
old. If this were so I have not found the election 
referred to, Waller’s earliest known return appa- 
rently being for Ilchester, in 1624, when he was 
about nineteen years of age. 

The two instances referred to by Mr. Latimer 
must, I fancy, have been somewhat overdrawn 
the “ malevolent writer” of the pamphlet qu 
Peregrine Osborne, Viscount Dumblaine, was 
elected for Berwick on March 2, 1676/7. He was 
then the second son of the Lord Treasurer Danby, 
but became heir by the premature death some 
three years later of his elder brother. All autho- 
rities declare that at his death, on June 25, 1729, 
he was in his seventy-first year ; so that at the 
date of his return for Berwick he must have been 
nearly nineteen. The title of Viscount Dumblaine 
was no courtesy title, but an actual Scottish 
peerage conferred some short time before by King 

les IL., the Earl of Danby having previously 
resigned the same peerage in his son’s favour. 

James Herbert’s age is not easily ascertained, 
owing to so little an, ey record concerning the 
Herberts of Kinsey. He was first returned for 
Queenborough, in succession to his father, in April, 

1677. If a married man at this time, as i 

in Mr. Lartmer’s quotation, the “fifteen years 
old” may fairly be doubted. Later on he repre- 
sented Aylesbury from 1690 till his death in 1704. 

The — as to the age at which members 
should admitted to Parliament was 
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settled by 7 & 8 William III. c. 25, which makes 
void the election of any person under twenty-one 
years of age, and imposes a penalty of 500/. for 
the infraction of this law. Since then cases of 
election of minors have been few and far between, 
Charles James Fox and Lord Stanhope (afterwards 
the celebrated Earl of Chesterfield) being, probably, 
the best-known instances, w. B. Pink. 
Leigh, Lancashire. 


Tom-cat (7" S. v, 268, 309, 350).—The dictionary 
mentioned by O. CO. B. was afterwards published as 
“Dr. Adam Littleton’s Latine Dictionary.” I 
have the 1693 Cambridge edition and also the 
fourth edition published in 1703, which latter 
is entitled as above. By-the-by, a young lady from 
London, who was staying at my house last year, 
a tom-cat which was the first 

J. F, Manseren. 

Liverpool. 


An early example of Gb, as an individual name 
applied to a cat, occurs in the pre-Reformation 
Scotch poem of ‘ The Borrowstoun and Land- 
wart Mous ’:— 

But skantly had they drunken, anes or 
ate in cam Hunter Gib, the joly cat, 
bad God speid, 
A. G. Rew. 


Here is a literary example of the use of this 
word ten years earlier than Dr. Murray's quota- 
tion from ‘ Nicholas Nickleby’: “‘ Then rising, he 
drew a large black tom-cat by the tail out of the 
boot” ‘Frank Mildmay,’ chap. xxiv., 
frst published 1829). 

Epwarp H. Marsnaut, M.A. 


Dr. Murray wishes for dates prior to 1847 
for the use of tom-cat. Barham, in his ‘ Diary,’ 
Feb, 16, 1837, quotes a story told by Theodore 
Hook, in which an Irishwoman says, “ My poor 
Dennis had carroty hair, and now the head of him 
is as black as a tom-cat/” And, when Barham 
took Sydney Smith’s residentiary house at St. 
Paul's, he describes its back garden, with “a tor- 
toiseshell tom-cat asleep in the sunniest corner.” 
See ‘The Life and Letters of the Rev. Richard 
Harris Barham,’ by his son (Bentley, 1870), vol. ii. 
pp. 15, 79. Corssert Bepe. 


Joux Bet (7" §. v. 287)—The arms quoted 

Mr. Braprorp, viz., Sa., a fesse erm., between 
three bells arg., were borne by Sir Robert Bell, 
Speaker of the House of Commons in 14 Eliz. 
died Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer 1577. I 
have a pedigree of his descendants, of whom I am 
myself one, through my mother Elizabeth, daughter 
of Scarlet Browne Bell, who was son of Henry 


Bell, of Wallington Hall, co. Norfolk, which Hen 
was third. in “ineal descent from Philip Bell, 


younger son of Francis Bell, of Beaupré Hall, co. 
Norfolk, which Francis was fourth in lineal de- 
scent from Sir Robert the Speaker. No John Bell 
appears in the pedigree ; but there are in it the fol- 
lowing stocks, to one of which it is possible that 
he owed his origin, viz, Sir Robert, Sinolphus, 
Beaupré, and Philip, who were the four younger 
sons of the Speaker ; Philip, Henry, Peter, Sinol- 
phus, and Humphrey, who were the five younger 
sons of Sir Edmund, the eldest son of the Speaker ; 
and, lastly, Anthony, one of the younger sons of 
Sir Robert, which Sir Robert was eldest son of 
the last-named Sir Edmund. As to all these the 
pedigree contains no record whether or no any of 
them had male issue. It would seem to be not im- 
probable that the John Bell inquired for may have 
descended from one or another of them. 
Joun H. Jossztyy. 
Ipswich, 


Finsayk (7" v. 88),.—It appears 
that Firbank had no regular minister of any de- 
nomination in 1652, and it was probably served by 
lay readers, as was the case with the chapelries of 
Crosthwaite (Keswick), Any one might preach in 
the chapel. George Fox, in his‘ Journal,’ says that 
Francis Howgill and John Audland were preaching 
there on the morning of hisvisit to Firbank, and they 
were Independents, though Howgill was originally 
an Episcopalian. Both of them were “ convinced 
that day by Fox, and became zealous preachers 
among the Friends. The following is an extract 
from Ferguson’s‘ Early Cumberland and Westmor- 
land Friends’:— 

“ Francis Howgill, of Todthorne, near Grayrigg, was 
a Westmorland man, educated at one of the universities, 
and became a minister of the Church of England ; but 
being disatisfied with its doctrines, he became first an 
Independent preacher and afterwards an Anabaptist. In 
1652 he met George Fox at Sedberg Fair, where Fox 
was preaching in the Churchyard. In the controv 
that followed Fox’s discourse Howgill took part 
sided with Fox, advocating that he should have a fair 
hearing. On the Sunday following Howgill preached in 
the chapel at Firbank, in Westmorland, to a crowded 
audience, but delivered only a short sermon, having a 
vivid presentment in his mind that Fox would come and 
preach there, Fox did come, declined to use Howgill’s 
pulpit, but preached for three hours from a rock near 
the chapel to an audience of over a thousand people,” 

Constance 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Dickens anD Pickwick 1x Court (7" §. vy, 
285).—I happened to be in Bath when the curious 
coincidence occurred of Mr. Dickens, the barrister 
calling a Mr. Pickwick as a witness in court, and 
great interest was naturally aroused there by the 
circumstance. A Birmingham correspondent in 
the newspapers alleged that Mr. Pickwick, the Bath 
coach proprietor of Dickens’s dey, was picked up 
by a lady, as a child abandoned by its mother, 
in a suburb of Bath—Bathwick, then commonly 
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called “‘ Wick.” Hence the lady, who adopted the 
child and gave him a good education, called him 
Moses Pickwick. He made good use of his 
education in after life, and became a most success- 
fal business man, for some time supplying all the 
horses for the coaches between Bath and London. 
It will be remembered that Sam Weller directed 
Mr. Pickwick’s attention to the name—his venerable 
name—emblazoned on the door of the Bath coach. 
The Bath newspapers, however, all that 
the particulars of this story were not ether 
correct ; that it was the father of Mr. Dickens’s 
Pickwick who was picked up in his infancy as a 
deserted baby, but that the circumstance occurred 
in a village of the name of Pickwick, near Corsham, 
in Somersetshire. Hence he received the name of 
Moses Pickwick, which he transmitted to his son, 
the successful coach proprietor of Dickens’s day. 
W. BR. Hopper. 
Wakefield. 


Sonnets on THE Sonver (7 S. iv. 429, 532; 
v. 72).—The following jew desprit is so much to 
the point that I think it worth sending. The 

iodical in which it was published, Kottabos 
PDublin), is now extinct, and the numbers that 
rs are hard to obtain. The lines are signed 
.” (William Fitzgerald). They are to be found 
in vol. ii. at p. 71:— 
Well, if it must be so, it must ; and I, 
Albeit unskilful in the tuneful art, 
Will make a sonnet; or at least I'll try 
To make a sonnet, and perform my part, 
But in a sonnet everybody knows 
There must be always fourteen lines ; my heart 
Sinks at the thought: but, courage, here it goes. 
There are seven lines already: could I get 
Seven more the task would be performed ; and yet 
It will be like a horse behind a cart, 
For somehow rhyme has got a wondrous start 
Of reason, and while puzzling on I 've let 

The subject ~ What shall it be? But, stay, 

Here comes the fourteenth line, "Tis done! Huzza! 
PeErtinax. 
Melbourne, Australia. 


(7" v. 228).—The follow- 

particulars are from my Southwark notes. 
They will probably show what manner of man 
= d was; if not, I have a few more items. 

e first appears as a Nonconformist in 1638. 
He and his wife are presented by the wardens of 
St. Saviour’s “for not coming to receive the Holy 
Communion this year.” 

A characteristic letter, I am sorry without date, 
appears. “ Mr. Brewer, If you doo not helpe this 
= woman widdo Vahan, I shall not be able to 

pe my house in , shee makes such lament- 
able complaints. Yrs to comand, Samuell Hy- 
land.” I am ashamed to say the passage Luke 
xviii. 6 crossed my mind, it is so apt, apparently; 


1653, May 5. Hyland is appointed, with Cols, 
Cooper and Pride and Major Allen, for the suppres- 
sion of sports and bear baiting in Southwark. 
1653. Registers St. George’s, Southwark: High- 
land and Warcup, as magistrates, perform mar- 
riages. 

1654. Frauncis Hyde and Ann Carew, both of 
Pangbourne, “lodgers,” are married at St, 
George’s, Southwark, by Samuel Hyland.—N.B. 
I shall be glad to know who jel a were; they 
were apparently lodging temporarily in the neigh- 
bourhood only for the purpose of marriage. 

1659. The last entry of Commonwealth mar- 
riages at St. Saviour’s:—“ Samuel Reeves, of p’ish of 
Olaves [sic], and Evard Mitchell, of this p’ish, 
widd [widow], were married the 3¢ day of this 
1659, by the worshipful Samuel Hy- 

d, Esq.” 

1673. Samuel Hyland is noted as a distiller 
next the Talbot. 

He was for some time a member of the Cromwell 
Parliaments for Southwark; Among the ‘State 
Papers, Dom., 1654,’ is a somewhat interesting 
one. Charges are made from the unsuccessful side 
against Samuel Hyland and Robert Warcup, who 
were, it appears, returned. “Samuel Hyland 
seduced the electors by glorying speech of self 
praise, he dealt unjustly as a justice, condoned 
Sabbath breaking, and made no conscience of 
speaking the truth,” &c.; and Warcup “ was an 
atheist, tippling and gaming.” The Warcupps 
were bailiffs of Southwark. This Robert, when 
the Commonwealth wanted money, could raise 
300,000/.; and in yearly income, 60,0001. But, as 
in these our times, the very hard things said by 
party against party are possibly not intended to 

quite believed. Venial lying? 

Wituam RENDLe. 


This person was a Justice of Peace for Surrey 
in 1650. See “Names of Justices of Peace in 
England and Wales. London, Printed for 
Thomas Walkley, 1650,” p. 56. He was a Com- 
missioner of Assessment in 1656, See Hen. Scobell, 
* Acts and Ordinances,’ 1658, part ii. p. 415. 


Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Prixce Bismarck on THE Germans (7 S. v. 
306).—Racine’s line has been well expressed in 
English by Brady and Tate, Psalm xxxiv.:— 

Fear Him, ye Saints, and you will then have nothing 

else to fear. 


This in No. 290 in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ 
_W. B. 


Sipyey Mowracvus 8. v, 282, 370).—Was 
not this Sidney Montague the fifth son of Edward, 
second Earl of Manchester, by his third wife, 
Essex, daughter of Sir Thomas Cheek, of Pirgo, 
and widow of Sir Robert Bevil of Chesterton 1 


but equally apparently Hyland was not an unjust 
man. 


Sidney Montague had an elder brother 
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named Charles. See Edmondson’s ‘ Baron. Geneal.,’ 
65, and Collins (1812), vol. ii. p. 


Tae Manvractoure or Pewrer §S. v. 329). 
—Pewter was invented at least so far back as 1653, 
for in that year there was mention made of the 

wter farthings of the Commonwealth. These 
fathings had stamped on them “} of an ounce of 
fine pewter,” and were little later on spoken of as 
quite safe, being intrinsically worth their money 
value. King James II. meditated a pewter coinage 
in Ireland, but the arrival of William III. in that 
country sto the preparations, 

Junius 

Pewter was known much earlier than two cen- 
turies ago. Shakspeare mentions “the clinking 
of pewter” in ‘1 Henry IV.,’ II. iv., and the 
“pewterer’s hammer” in the second part of the 
same play, III, ii. 

According to the calendar of wills being compiled 
by Dr. R. R. Sharpe for the Corporation of the 
City of London, the will of Nicholas le Peautrer 
was enrolled in 1347/8. John Amys, by his will 
made in 1340, and enrolled in 1345, bequeathed 
vessels of brass, iron, and peautre to his son. The 
ordinances of the Pewterers, a.p. 1328, are printed 
in Riley’s ‘ Memorials of London and London Life,’ 
pp. 241-4, Joun 


Resecoa (7" v. 328).—I am a writer of 
novels, but no more worthy of comparison with 
Sir Walter Scott than Addington was with Pitt, 
or Paddington is with London, yet in one particular 
we suffer equally. Your correspondent — 
about an ‘‘ original” of Scott’s Rebecca. hy 
should there ever have been any original for that sin- 
gularly noble creation? That some few of the great 
novelist’s characters were suggested by persons he 
had known is certain ; but unless positive evidence 
can be produced to the contrary, we have a right to 
assume that the greater part of them (the historical 
characters excluded) are purely imaginary. I 
know it is so in my own case, and in that of more 
than one other writer of novels I have conversed 
with on this subject. Yet even when you tell 
people this they are hard of belief. A vulgar and 
sensual character, who was very fond of eating, 
appears in one of my tales. I have been asked by 
intrusive people more times than I can remember 
who among my acquaintances this despicable person 
was meant to typify, and when I have replied, 
“Nobody,” the statement has sometimes been 
received with a look of incredulity. At least four 
different men whom I have known are said to have 
sat as models. When the book was written, I can 
most safely affirm that the character, manners, and 
¢ ent of no one among the living or the dead 
influenced me consciously in the most indirect 


to re t a rich country squire of the middle 
of the last century, who was intended to be as 
favourable a sample of a maligned class as I was 
able to create. I was not a little astonished when 
I learned (that my character was assumed to be 
modelled upon that of a neighbour of mine, who 
was about as bad a specimen of the modern squire 
as could have been found in the empire. The 
squire of fiction was a good husband, a kind father, 
an indulgent master, a man of considerable literary 
culture, and without a touch of vanity. The 
person who was imagined to have suggested him 
was cruel to his wife,a most tyrannical father, a 
bad and most overbearing master, ignorant of every 
branch of knowledge except sporting and agriculture 
(of which two pursuits he understood very little, 
though he gabbled concerning them whenever he 
could compel people to listen to him), and so vain 
that you were never five minutes in his company 
without hearing him boast of his wealth and drag 
in the names of my friend Lord This or the Duke 
of That. Reviewers sometimes make equally bad 
shots. In a notice of one of my books the public 
were informed that a certain ter had been 
suggested to me by a person in one of Dickens’s 
novels, This was a most unlucky shot, for I had 
not then, nor have I now (to my shame be it said), 
read the book in which this man figures. 
A Novetisr. 


See Century magazine for September, 1882, an 
article entitled ‘The original of Rebecca in Ivanhoe,’ 
by Gratz Van Rensselaer. ‘The opening 
runs as follows :— 

“ We believe it is not generally known that the honour 
of having been the prototype and inspiration of the 
character of Rebecca the Jewess in ‘Ivanhoe’ belongs 
to an American lady, whose beauty and noble qualities 
were described to Scott by a friend. The friend was 
Washington Irving, and the lady Rebecca Gratz, of a 
noble Jewish family of Philadelphia.” 

On p. 680 of the magazine is a picture of the 
said Rebecca Gratz, from a miniature by Malbone, 
in possession of Mrs. Rebecca Gratz Nathan. 

Joun T. Paar. 
Holmby House, Forest Gate. 


Convicts sHiprep To THE Cotontzs (7* ii. 
162, 476; iii. 58, 114, 193; iv. 72, 134, 395; v. 50, 
195, 376).—If we can take the London journals of 
1754 to have been correctly informed, the name of 
the vessel inquired about by Pror. James D 

Butter must have been the Myrtilda, Capt. 
Budden, and her destination Philadelphia. So 
far as money was concerned, Elizabeth Canning’s 
position in America must have been easy, as she 
had the advantage of a public =r p= opened 
for her benefit in 1754 in the City of London (at 
Mr. Goadby’s, a stationer in Sweeting’s Alley, 
Royal Exchange) and at the West-Eod (at Mrs. 
Winbush’s, the sign of the King’s Speech, near 


manner. In another instance I had endeavoured 


Charing Cross). A Mrs. Cooke, of Stoke Newing- 
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ton, contributed 1001, to be put out at interest, 
which Elizabeth Canning was to receive ; and as 
regarded the principal, four trustees were appointed 
to look after it, and in case she behaved we abroad, 
and returned to England when her time was up, the 
whole money was to be given her to put her into 
some line of business. She appears to have 
returned to England at the conclusion of her trans- 
portation for seven years, with a considerable fund 
accumulated from subscriptions and legacies of 
persons who considered she had been wrongfully 
condemned. I have an interesting autograph letter 
addressed by her to the Mrs. Cooke above men- 
tioned. As it is not very long, I annex a copy :— 
“ Hon* Madam,—lI am so unfit to write to such a Lady 
as your self as has made me offend in not writing so 
long, and now I do not know how to do it, but I age 
will excuse what is amiss. I am very greatly thank- 
for all your abundant favours to me and hope God 
will reward you tho’ I can never do it, but I will pray 
for you and I hope I shall never forget to do that, and 
I thank you for them from my heart, I thank God I 
have had good health ever since I came here, only once 
broke my leg which has been long well, only a little 
painfull at times. I have lost my master the Colonel, 
who was a good friend indeed, My poor Lady is greatly 
sorrowfull ; hope God will comfort her. She is very kind 
tome. I hope my friends will not have me from her as 
she is willing to keep me, I do not know where to find 
such another. I hope Madam I shall for ever have cause 
to bless God I ever came to this House, and for all afflic- 
tion which was the cause of it, as I always have reason 
to bless God for such friends as yourself. Pray Madam 
accept my humble Duty who am your grateful servant. 
“ April 29, 1755,” “Euiz Canning,” 
No address or postmark, but endorsed, “Betty 
Canning’s letter to Mrs, Cooke.” 


Frepk. Henpriks. 
Linden Gardens, W. 


I am surprised that none of your ndents 
has refe Pror. Butter to the ual of the 
Society of Friends, In William Sewel’s ‘ History 
of the Christian People called Quakers’ will be 
found details of several ship-loads. (See, ¢.9., 
pp. 142, 143, 145, 171-3, and 195 of the second 
volume, ed. Lond., 1811, in 8vo.). Besse’s ‘Suffer- 
ings’ will probably give further details. Q. V. 


In Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal for Aug. 14, 
1852, pp. 108-10, is an article entitled ‘The 
Trial of Elizabeth Canning.’ The last sentence of 
this article, which I append, will, I think, throw 
some light on one of Pror, Burier’s questions :— 

“Tt was not, however, unusual to send Criminals, by 
their own consent, to the plantations, and the court 
gladly acceded to a desire by her (Canning’s) relations, 
that she should be banished to New England.” 

Joun T. Page. 

Holmby House, Forest Gate. 


According to the ‘Sessions Papers’ for 1754 
0. 3 of pt. iv. p. 184), on May 1, “ Elizabeth 


ning’s sentence was respited till next sessions.” 


Canning, convicted last sessions for wilful and 
corrupt perjury, was ordered to be imprisoned a 
month in Newgate and after that to be transported” 
(Part uF 223). The names of those who were 
sentenced to transportation for seven years at this 
sessions were Lucy Skeyte, John Walker, James 
Lee, Mary Low, Joseph Commings, Richard Smith, 
John Munk, Mary Taylor, Elizabeth Oldman, 
George Foster, Eleanor Hine, Charles Faning, 
Anne Car, Anne Collins, Thomas Biggs, Thomas 
Fulham, Catherine Scott, Thomas Cardinal, and 
James Tobin (ibid., p. 223). G. F. R. B. 


Avurnor or Porm Waytep (7 §. v. 249).— 
As no one has answered the query as to the author 
of this poem, I enclose a cutting from a New York 
newspaper which gives the information desired, 
According to this it is by Will Wallace Harney, 
one of the editors of the Louisville Democrat. I 
think it is contemporary with another I 
to which I can ascribe the date of 1872, and in 
which the statement is made that it first appeared 
sixteen years previously (or in 1856) in the 
Southern Literary Messenger. The author’s name 
is there given as William Wallace Harvey. Which 
is the correct name I have, at this moment, no 
means of determining. 

Cuartes H. 

New York, 


Jupas His Suexets (7" S. v. 364).—The 
mistake is corrected in a later edition of Farrar’s 
* Life of Christ ’ (Cassell’s illustrated ed., p. 529 n.). 
The canon must have been thinking about one of 
those absurd pseudo-shekels which have been made 
to be sold to virtuosi from the seventeenth century 
until now. They bear the devices of the olive 
branch and the smoking censer, with inscriptions 
in square Hebrew. A few years ago I saw some of 
them, in white metal, mounted on a card and 
offered for sale in London, and shekels of this 
type have often been engraved and described as 
genuine. J. T. F, 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &«. 

How to Write the Hi of a Parish, By Rev. J. 
Charles Cox, LL.D. ird Edition, Enlarged and 
Rewritten. (Bemrose.) 

PRIMARILY, we should say, in answer to the question 

implied in the title of Dr, J, C. Cox’s useful little book, 

“with brains.” Secondarily, by a consideration of some 

of the various suggestions thrown out by our author, and 

by such modifications of structure as the varying require- 


Cox has many good hints to offer, though the adoption 
of some of his r dati ¢.g. the study by & 
neophyte in archwology of Fergusson’s ‘Rude Stone 
Monuments,’ so strongly u in the section on pre- 


On June 1 following it appears that “ Elizabeth 


historic remains, would p ly result either in hope 


ments of the scale of the work and importance and size of 
its subject-matter may dictate. In a general way, Dr, 
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less confusion or in mere Fergusson-and-water. The 
carefully written and accurately illustrated accounts of 
many of our larger and smaller groups of megalithic 
remains in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
by Mr. A. L. Lewis, and in the Journal of the British 
Archeological Association, by Mr. J. Romilly Allen, 
would be much safer guides to refer to for Great Britain, 
with Dr, Daniel Wilson and the late Councillor of State 
Worsaae for Celtic and Scandinavian and other pre- 
historic remains, as well as for the subject generally. 
Dr. Cox is strong in his language against much of what 
is too often the destruction of ancient landmarks of local 
history effected under the name of “restoration.” He 
is, however, careful to point out the danger, which is 
not an imaginary one, of running into the opposite ex- 
treme. Elizabethan and Jacobean work, as he justl 
points out, deserve their place in our ancient paris 
churches quite as much as medizeval work, We remem- 
ber some very interesting and complete specimens of 
Jacobean fittings in Worcestershire churches, near Mal- 
vern, and, in at least one of them, the certainly rare 
survival of a blue altar-cloth in place of the dominant 
red, We hope these fittings and ornaments are still in 
situ, Dr. Cox rightly directs attention to the importance 
of folk-lore and of field-names, and he has # proper 
appreciation of the help which ‘ N. & Q.’ is always g 

to afford to the real student, We fear some of those 
who follow in Dr. Cox’s paths — find the Elizabethan 
and Stuart handwriting more difficult than he admits it 
tobe. One of the worst features is the utterly arbitrary 
use of marks of abbreviation. In the Middle Ages there 
was a recognized system. In Elizabethan and Stuart 
times every abbreviator was a law unto himself. The 
list of corrigenda might have been enlarged. In the 
next edition we hope it may not be needed at all. 


ways of Manchester Life. By Walter Tomlinson, 
Butterworth & Nodal.) 

A TRAVELLER who has an eye and ear for sights and 
sounds need not go far from his own door to gather 
materials for an interesting book. Mr. Tomlinson has 
confined his wanderings to Manchester and its immediate 
surroundings. He has, however, produced a book of far 
more interest than many volumes of foreign travel that 
it has been our lot to wade through. If we chose to be 
very critical, we might point out that here and there Mr. 
Tomlinson’s style is capable of improvement ; but he has 
told us so much that is new, and, on the whole, communi- 
cated his knowledge so pleasantly, that weare in no humour 
for finding fault. We would especially draw attention to 
his paper entitled “‘ Among the so-called Roughs.” It is 
instructive, and will, we trust, remove prejudices which 
are not a little harmful, That criminals exist we know. 
We are aware, moreover, that it is no figure of speech to 
speak of a criminal class, Men who live in constant 
warfare with the rights of others naturally band them- 
selves together, The rough of the popular imagination 
does not, however, exist as an organized force in Man- 
chester, London, or elsewhere, The persons who by 
their manners and terrify nursemaids are, many of 
them, honest, hard-working fellows, given, perhaps, to 
low sports and too much beer, but not enemies of 
social order. The articles headed “ Among the News- 
paper Folk” have given us information on several 
matters of which we were ignorant. We wonder how 
many of our readers who look upon their morning paper 
assomething that comes in the course of nature, like 
the rising of the sun, ever take into consideration the 
labour and thought that has been spent over its pro- 


duction, Mr. Tomlinson’s book is both printed and 
published in Manchester, It does his publishers — 
fancy that provincial presses always 


credit, Those who 


turn out inferior work will find themselves mistaken if 
oe SP trouble to examine ‘ Bye-ways of Man- 
chester Life,’ 


Yorkshire Arcectgteat and T ical Journal. 
ol, Part (Printed for the 
jety. 


Tis valuable Journal continues its good work in the 
present, and promises some very interesting matter in a 
near future, It is good news to know that Canon Raine 
has handed over to the Society for publication, through 
its Journal, the MS. of a history of Hemingbrough, 
compiled by the late Mr, Thomas Burton, of Turnham 
Hall, Selby, and edited and enlarged by the canon. 
This will be the next issue of the Society, following 
Part XXXIX., now before us, during 1888, while 1889 is 
intended to see the publication of Part XL. of the 
Journal, and the second portion of the history of Hem- 
ingbrough, In the present issue of the Journal we 
remark that a useful map of Leland’s devious journey- 
ings up and down through Bernician and Cumbrian 
lands is given, to illustrate the continuation of the York- 
shire portion of his ‘Itinerary.’ Among the families 
commemorated in Mr. Holmes’s annotated edition of 
Dodsworth’s ‘ Wapentake of Osgoldcross’ we note that 
of Waterton, recalling to us our late valued contributor, 
Mr. Edmund Waterton. Mr. A. D, H. Leadman presents 
& lively account of ‘The Battle of the Standard,’ but 
has been misled, probably by English chroniclers, into 
calling the Picts of Galloway “the men of Galway,” as 
if they had hailed from Ireland, and introducing an 
Earl of Strathnairn who certainly never existed in the 
flesh. In his interesting account of the‘ Templars at 
Templehurst,’ Mr. H. E, Chetwynd-Stapylton has reached 
the time when the Pope and the sovereigns of Europe 
had succeeded in destroying the order, but had come 
to find the disposal of its property a far more difficult 
matter to arrange satisfactorily to themselves. The 
Hospitallers clearly did not benefit much by the sup- 
pression of their rivals. Mr. Chetwynd-Stapylton brings 
forward a good deal of minute evidence tending to the 
identification of the wings wnt of Templehurst, but 
eight or ten miles from Athelstan’s castle of Conings- 
burgh, with Sir Walter Scott’s Templestowe, in ‘Ivanhoe,’ 
We hope that the Rev. W. C. Boulter may find some 
more Yorkshire Court Rolls to follow on after the set 
which he completes in the present part. 


Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. Edited 
E, Graves and Walter Part X, 
(Bell & Son.) 

Parr X. of this valuable and thoroughly revised edition of 

Bryan's ‘ Dictionary ’ carries the alphabet as far as “ Soli- 

mena,” holding out thus the promise that two more num- 

bers will see the work completed, Many lives of high 
interest are included in this portion, among these being 
that of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, of whom a full and an 
accurate account is given, together with a list of his 
rincipal works. Jacopo Robusti, otherwise II Tintoretto, 
omney, and Salvator Rosa are among the painters dealt 
with at length, 


Mors serious than any previous utterance on the sub- 
ject is the article in the Fortnightly entitled ‘Can We 
Hold Our Own?’ which has been wrongfully attributed 
to the author of ‘Greater Britain.’ Mrs. Lynn Linton 
supplies a summary of ‘ French Political Women,’ from 
Blanche of Castile to Louise Michel. Mr, Swinburne treats 
Mr. Whistler’s ‘ Lecture on Art’ in a vein half serious, 
half bantering. The Hon, G, N. Curzon writes on ‘ The 
Cloister in Cathay,’ and Prof. Dowden on ‘ Wilhelm 


Meister.’—‘ The Question of Imperial Safety,’ at home 
and the 


occupies a large space in teenth 
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Century; General Hamley, Col, Hozier, Lord Charles 
Beresford, and Mr. Curzon being among those who write 
on the subject. ‘The Coming Reign of Plenty’ will 
prove to most readers a sufficiently startling paper. Mr. 
Aubrey de Vere bas an appreciative criticism of ‘ Arch- 
bishop Trench’s Poems.’ The Countess of Galloway 
writes on ‘Free Greece,’ and the French Ambassador 
upon ‘Local Government and County Councils in 
nee.’—It is interesting to find a poem in Macmillan 
ed “ W. Wordsworth,” and still more interesting to 
hear that it is by a grandson of the poet. A notice by 
Augustine Birrell of ‘Lamb's Letters’ gives appetizing 
extracts from Canon’s Ainger’s recently published 
volume, Mr. Legh’s ‘A Visit to the Monastery of Rilo’ in- 
cludes an adventure with brigands scarcely likely to tempt 
future travellers.—Mrs. Bishop concludes in Murray's 
the grim revelations contained in her ‘A Lady's Winter 
Holiday in Ireland,’ ‘The South-Western Railway’ is 
the subject of a good paper, and there is a delightful 
essay by Prof, Lloyd Morgan on‘ Flittermice.’—The Rev. 
S. Baring Gould sends to the Gentleman's a character- 
istic communication upon ‘Sophie Apitzsch.’ ‘Some 
Ideas of Schopenhauer’ are 4 by Mr, J. A. 
Farrer, and Mr. W. J. Lawrence @ quasi-antiquarian 
article on ‘The Audience on the Stage.’—A pleasantly 
gossiping paper on Bishop Wilberforce varies the 
character of Temple Bar. ‘ About Two Great Novelists’ 
naturally deals with Thackeray and Dickens,—Eridge 
Castle, belonging to the Marquis of cena, is the 
English home of which a glimpse is afforded in the 
English Illustrated, Two highly portraits— 
one of Queen Elizabeth, the second of Warwick, the 
King Maker—are copied, by the owner’s permission. 
The York road is the subject of ‘Coaching Days,’ the 
illustrations to which are admirable in design and execu- 
tion, Mr. Traill supplies some pages of agreeable ‘ Et 
Cestera.’—Mr. F. Boyle gives in Longman’s a capital 
account of ‘An Orchid Farm,’ Mr. Buckland supplies 
some rather remote recollections of Eton. ‘ At the Sign of 
the Ship ’ is principally occupied with Matthew Arnold.— 
* Notes by a Naturalist: the and the Fox’ repays 
in the Cornhill, ‘ Life in a German Emigrant 
ip’ is both interesting aud edifying. ‘Our District 
Schools’ also repays perusal, 

Tus Bookbinder, No. XI. (Clowes & Sons), has an 
article on Vespasiano of Florence, and reproduces some 
good specimens of English bindings. 

Mussxs, P, 8. Kina & Co., of King Street, West- 
minster, have issued a catalogue of works supplying evi- 
dence taken before the House of Lords on claims to 
oo titles and other matters of interest to genea- 


Major Ropert Smuytu, whose death 
took place at Frome, Somersetshire, on May 13, at the 
age of eighty-eight, was the British officer mentioned not 
long ago in our columns, in a notice of the Quarterly 
Review article on the Canadian Pacific Railway, as the 
then still living original projector of such a line. The 
strategic importance to Great Britain of a railway en- 
tirely through British territory from ocean to ocean 
strongly impressed him while on duty in Canada with 
his regiment, the 93rd Highlanders. His views were 
embodied in a pamphlet of considerable size, accom- 
panied with a map of the proposed line, and dedicated 
to his old friend “Sam Slick.’ Major Robert Carmichael 
Smyth was s younger brother of Major Henry Car- 
michael Smyth, some time Governor of Addiscombe, 
coneerning whom much correspondence has arisen lately 
in connexion with the character of Col. Newcome. They 
were both sons of James Carmichael Smyth, M.D., 
F.BS., Physician Extraordinary to George ILI. 


to Corresponvents, 
We must call special attention to the following notices : 

Oy all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as ® guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondenta 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
eae the es = such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who at queries are requested 
to head the seeond Duplicate.” 

Tos. (“ Translator of ‘Te Deum ’”’).—Con- 
sult Maskell’s ‘Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesiae 
canze,’ and indexes to ‘ N. & Q.,’ 4%» and 5%» Series, 

West Kenstnotox.—In the sentence quoted, “ drunk” 
is the proper word to be employed. 

(“ Odd Fellows ”),—See ‘ N. & Q.,’ 1" 8. ix. 


NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher” —at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 


WANTED, TITLE-PAGE FOX’S BOOK of 


BSERVE.—The closing of the Subscription List 

for ‘KENSINGTON: Picturesque and Historical,’ will be 
advertised in Notes and Queries one month in advance. A list of 
Names and Addresses of Subscribers will be printed in every copy of 
this sumptuous work, the text of which will be enriched with upwards 
of Three Hundred superb lilustrations—some in colours—now deing 
engraved in Paris. ‘‘o be published at 454; price to Subscribers, 
the [llustrations — from 


B.C. (This notice will not be 


Part XVI. for JUNE, price Sixpence, 

‘THe MONTHLY CHRONICLE of NORTH- 
COUNTRY LORE and LEGEND. Illustrated. 
Annual Subscription, 7s. 6d. post free. 
Contents for JUNE. 

WILD BEAST SHOWS in the NORTH. 
WOMBWELL’S MENAGERIE. 
MANDERS and 


BENEDICT BISOOP. 

ST. BEDE’S, JARROW. 

The AUSTIN FRIARS. 

The NOKRTH-COUNTRY GARLAND of SONG :—“O! the Oak and the 
ind the Bonny Ivy Tree.’’ 


G 
The STREBTS of NEWCASTLE :—Pandon. 
MEN of MARK "TWIXT TYNE and TWEED. By Richard Welford. 
—Ambrose Barnes, Ralph Beilby, Thomas Belt, F.G.8. 

GRACE DARLING. 

CONTEMPORARY ACCOUNT of the WRECK of the FORFARSHIRE. 
WILLIAM NARRATIVE. 

T 


COUNTY PALATINE of DURHAM. 

OLD BISHOPWEARKMOUTH. 

COLDSTREAM : its Marriages, &c. 

JOSEPH LILLIE THURNTON. 

NOTES and COMMENTARIES :—The Derwentwater “ Relics "—Fox 
Hunting in a Coal-Pit—Miss Roche and Sir Francis Deiaval—Sand- 
gate— Whittingham Pair. 

NOKTH-COUNTRY WIT and HUMOUR. 

NORTH-COUNTRY OBITUARIES and OCCURRENCES. 

for the Proprietors of the N, tle Weekly Chronicle by 
WALTER SCOTT, Newcastie-upon-Tyne ; and 
24, Warwick-lane, Loudon. 
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SHANKY ELWES, BARONET and INFORMER. 
JOHN SCOTT and BESSIE SURTEES. ls,; 
An OLD SOLDIER. 
JOHN LEYDEN, M.D. 
An OLD NEWCASILE PHYSIVIAN—Dr. White. 


and the 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
BRADSHAW’S PUBLICATIONS. 


MONTHLY. 

BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE. Price 6d. 
post free, 

BRADSHAW’S emo GUIDE for ENGLAND, WALES, and SCOTLAND. Price 
3a. ; post free, 

BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE. Price 2s. and 3s. 6d.; post free 
2s. 4d. and 4s, 1d. 

ANNUALLY. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS. 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to PARIS. 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BELGIUM and the RHINE. Cloth, 5s. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. 5s. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. 5s. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to ITALY, NORTH and SOUTH. 7s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. 7s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. 3s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to the TYROL. 2s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS. 1s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to BRITTANY. 3s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S OVERLAND GUIDE to INDIA and the EAST generally. 5s. 
BRADSHAW’S POCKET PHRASE BOOK. French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 


1s. each. 


BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK for GREAT BRITAIN andIRELAND, Complete, 5s. 6d. 
in Four Sections, 1s. each. 


BRADSHAW'S RAILWAY MANUAL, SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE. 12s. 


PASSPORTS AND VISAS. 


ADAMS & SONS obtain Passports and Visas at the shortest notice. Forms necestary may be had on 
application (gratis), or on receipt of letter, which will obviate personal attendance. 


Cost of Passport, 2s. ; fee for obtaining same, 1s. 6d. Fee for obtaining Visas, 1s, each, in addition to 


Passport Cases from 1s. 6d.; in Russia and Morocco Leather from 3s, 6d.; Lettering Name on same, 
ls,; Mounting Passport on Linen, 1s. 


COURIERS OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 


W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 


BRADSHAW’S BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL GUIDE OFFICE, 
LONDON: 59, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION 


OF THE 


COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


Just published, small crown 8vo. 5s, 
*‘PARACELSUS’ and ‘STRAFFORD.’ 


This Edition will consist of 16 volumes, small crown 8vo. A Volume will be published Monthly. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 


On JUNE 26, price 15s, in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 208, 
Volume XV. (DIAMOND—DRAKE), royal 8vo. of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Volume XVI. will be isswed on SEPTEMBER 26, and further Volumes at intervals of Three Months. 


WORKS BY ARTHUR HELPS, 


FRIENDS in COUNCIL. First Series. 1 vol. crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 
FRIENDS in COUNCIL. Second Series. 1 vol. crown 8y¥o. 7s. 6d. 
COMPANIONS of MY SOLITUDE. ESSAYS 
the INTERV. 


WRITTEN DURING 
ALS of BUSINESS. An ESSAY on ORGANIZATION 
in DAILY LIFEB. | vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Also the following Volumes of a small crown 8vo. 
Edition, each 3s. 6d. 
COMPANIONS ef MY SOLITUDE. Small crown Svo. 3s. 6d.} 


PRIENDS in COUNCIL. Second Series. 2 vols. small crown 8yo. 7s. 


im the INTERVALS of BUSINESS. To which is 
ORGANIZATION in DAILY LIFE. Small 


WORES BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 


HOURS ina LIBRARY. First Series. 


Contents :—Detoe’s Novele— Moralist— 
Mr. Elwin's Edition of Pope—Some Some Words about about Walter 
Nathaniel Hawthorne—Balzac’s Novels—De Quincey. 


Second Series. Second Edition. Crown 8y9. 
Hazlitt—Mr. Disraeli's Novels. 
TURY. Second Edition. 2 vols. dem 


= in a LIBRARY. 


The SCIENCE of ETHICS: an Essay Modified 
by the Doctrine of Evolution. 


LIFE of HENRY FAWCETT. Fourth Edition. Large crown 


A COLLECTION of LETTERS of W. M. 
THACKERAY, 18467-1855. ond 
Letters and Drawings. Second Bdi' 


LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND. By his Brother- 
GEORGE ©, BOMPAS. Bditer of and Jottings 


NOTES and JOTTINGS from ANIMAL LIFE. 
By the late PRANK BUCKLAND. With Illustrations 
Bv0. Se. ; gilt edges, 6s. 


The INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN, DON 
of LA MANOHA. MIGUEL DE CERVANTES 
SAA A Translation, Introduction and N by 
Translator of The Poem of the Cid.’ Com: 
in 4 Vols. Syo. 108, 
The LIFE of LORD LAWRENCE. By R. 
BOSWORTH M.A., inte Fellow of Trinity 
Oxford, Assistant at Harrow — 
large crown with Portraits and 2 Maps, ais. 


The GAMEKEEPER at HOME ; or, Sketches of 
Natural History, R Life, With 41 Iliustra- 


and P 
iy drawn for the work by Chatles W hymn 
tion. Large crowa 08, 6d. Also the Cheaper 
covwn Sve 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY, 
DESPOTS. Second Biition, Demy bro. 
16¢.—The PIs 

UR 


SHAKSPERE’ in the 
ENGLISH DRAMA. By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS 


SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. Dr. 
@, GERYINUS, Professor at Heidelb 
Preface by YURNIVALL. "Revised. ovo 1 


The STORY of GOETHE’S LIFE. By Gronas 
Second Edition. Crown 8yo. cloth, 7s. 


The LIFE of GOETHE. By Hamat 
ments. With Portrait, vo. the Intent 


LIBERTY, EQUALITY, TERNITY. By 
Sir JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, K.C.81. Seoond 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo-place. 
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